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The *' Conquering Cross " needs little 
introduction. 

Three hundred years have been rapidly 
spanned in this volume. Like its prede- 
cessors it aims at no rigid historical com- 
pleteness. It presents Pictures of the 
Church. 

The Apostles disappear — representative 
figures of bishops and martyrs take their 
place on the canvas. The dim shadows of 
their ancient heathen rivals confront them 
for a moment and pass. The confused 
^ murmur of old controversies and * apologies,' 
drownedin the ragingclamour of persecution, 
startle the ear, but are at length stilled for 
^ awhile in the splendid ascendancy of the 
sZ Christian Church under Constantine, 



vi Forewords. 

Viewed as a consecutive narrative, this 
book must appear defective. Out of the 
many Persecutions (which become mono- 
tonous after a time), only a characteristic 
scene here and there has been selected ; 
out of the many Martyrs, only a few of 
the leading types ; out of the many Princes, 
only the most illustrious or notorious ; 
out of the many Apologies, only the most 
cogent; out of the many Controversies, 
only the most salient ; out of the many 
Heretics, only the most intellectual or 
picturesque ; out of the many Saints, only 
the most phenomenal. 

The three first centuries of the Christian 
Church are almost idyllic in their simpli- 
city, sincerity, and purity. There is less 
admixture of evil, less intrusion of the world 
the flesh and the devil, more simple- 
hearted goodness, earnestness, and reality 
to be found in the space between Nero and 
Constantine than in any other three cen- 
turies from A.D. 100 to a.d. 1800.. 

' In this comparatively pure ecclesiastical 
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atmosphere the infant Church first drew 
breath. Nothing more fertile than the 
blood of her martyrs, nothing more im- 
mortal than her bursts of passionate Belief 
—Prayer or Praise; nothing more irre- 
sistible than her enthusiasm, nothing more 
faithful and enduring than her fidelity to 
Jesus. 

These were her legacies to the Future. 

The error of supposing that we can 
restore the early piety by aping the man- 
nerisms of the past, or keep alive faith by 
defending ignorance and applauding bigotry, 
are amongst those delusions which seem to 
belong to all old-established religions, and 
are apparently as ineradicable as they are 
fatal to their spiritual life and progress. 

Jesus has suffered more from His carica- 
turists than from His crucifiers. 

The chasm between Christ and Chris- 
tianity must be an ever-widening one, until 
the narrow ideal of the Church is re- 
moulded to meet the ever - expanding 
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wants of a growing and aspiring human 
nature. 

When that reconstruction takes place, it 
will be found that Jesus is still King of the 
World — ^^that God is here and now (not only 
in Palestine for a short time 1800 years 
ago), and that He is willing to recognise and 
make room for all the essential needs and 
longings of the human heart. 

We shall get rid of the notion that 
praying is the only good thing; we shall 
learn by degrees, as one after another de- 
partment of human activity and joyful 
endeavour becomes harmonised with the 
** Good Life," the meaning of Christ's 
own words : *' I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now." 
We shall listen with new interest to St. 
Paul's prophetic and enterprising call — ^to 
rise up out of the dead Past and press 
towards the Future, with its ** Christ that 
is to be.'' Boundless prospect — inex- 
haustible resource — infinite adaptation of 
an essentially divine life to our ever- 
changing human environment — that is what 
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is coming, and coming quickly. For the 
coming Christianity will proclaim with no 
uncertain "sound **that every creature of God 
is good, and to be received with thanks- 
giving" — and in the coming Christianity the 
holy strain of an upward endeavour will 
never, for one moment, be lost sight of or 
relaxed : ** Yet show I unto you," saith the 
Apostle, ^* a more excellent way ! " 

No one who has the smallest acquaint- 
ance with M. Kenan's seven brilliant and 
scholarly volumes on the ** Origines du 
Christianisme '' will need to be told that 
my sketches of the Primitive Church are 
mainly inspired by his researches. Rome 
and the Catacombs I had the advantage of 
studying for myself on the spot, with the 
assistance of my lamented friend, the late 
Mr. Shakespeare Wood, the Times cor- 
respondent, and one of the most interesting 
and sympathetic of antiquaries. My other 
general obligations to Dr. Stanley, Dean 
Milman, &c., as stated in my previous 
introductions, I need not further allude to. 

I have taken my colours wherever I could 
find them ; read my authors, like Eusebius, 
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pen in hand, and put in my outlines — some- 
times fresh from a building and sometimes 
from a book ; but always with a view to 
leaving a distinct, and, I hope, often im- 
pressive picture upon the retina of the 
mind. 

We are beginning to understand that 
facts and dates alone do not make history — 
a breath of life must animate the past — the 
dry bones must live — otherwise it seems 
hardly worth while to lift the veil at all. 

I have mentally looked so long upon 
these pictures, and with such intense and 
reverent interest, that it has been a certain 
relief to hold them up at last in embodied 
shape and invite others to contemplate 
them with me. 
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I. 

THE LEGEND OF PETER AND 

PAUL. 

A.D. 67-8. 

I. Two thoughts. — 2. The Roman view of Christianity. — 3. The 
Jewish view. — 4. The popular view. — 5. The empire. — 
6. Nero.— 7. The *• World."— 8. A protest.— 9. The ship 
Castor and Pollux. — 10. Smokeless Vesuvius. — 11. The 
baths and piers. — 12. Volcanic warnings. — 13. What Peter, 
Paul, and John noticed. — 14. Paul and ^stheticism. — 
15. Paul and the brethren. — 16. In sight of Rome. — 17. Along 
the Appian Way. — 18. Paul and Julius part. — ig. PauPs 
hired house. — 20. In Caesar's palace. — 21. Paul of no interest. 
— 22. Paul set free.— 23. The great fire. — 24. The use of the 
Christians. — 25. The massacre. — 26. Peter at Rome. — 27. The 
legend of Peter. — 28. The legend of Paul. — 29. Last words. 
— 30. Waiting for death. — 31. The end. 

Two thoughts have to be mastered before the full 
wonder of Christianity can be realised. 

The first is the obscurity of Christ 
and His followers. two 

The second is the splendour of thoughts. 
the Roman Empire. 

That little cloud rising out of the East hardly 
attracted any attention. The serious and accom- 
plished historian, Tacitus, a contemporary of St. 

B 



2 The Legend of Peter and Paul. 

Paul, merely observes — " Christ, the Founder of 
the Christian sect, was put to death by Pontius 
Pilate, procurator of Judea, in the reign of 
Tiberius." 

By the local government, the Christians were 

naturally set down as one more narrow and 

2« bigoted sect of Jews — it was useless 

THE ROMAN , . • • ^ i_ x ^ xi^ • 

to mquire into such tenets as theirs. 

VIEW OP ^ 

CHRISTIANITY. There was talk about one Chrestus, 
a crucified malefactor ; there were Timothy 
and Peterj and a turbulent ringleader named 
Paul. As for Gallio, the magistrate, he cared 
for none of those things — the Roman courts, it 
was thought, could not be used for such a pur- 
pose ; even Festus questioned whether it was 
right to waste the judge's time over all kinds of 
odd ritualistic controversies, Jewish superstitions, 
and tales about one "Jesus, which was dead, 
whom Paul afl&rmed to be alive ! " 

The Jews, a.d. 6o, viewed the Christian in one 

of two ways — either the Christian still leaned to 

the ceremonial law of Moses, like 
3- 

THE JEWISH Peter, and then he was merely a 
VIEW. reforming High-Church Jew, practically 
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at one with a great number of the better 
Pharisees at Jerusalem ; or the Christian showed 
a tendency to break with Mosaic ritual like 
Pauly and then he was looked upon as a bad, 
unorthodox, dishonest Broad-Church kind of Jew, 
and denounced accordingly. 

Meanwhile, in one form or another, with more 

or less admixture of Judaism, the Christian 
teaching was sown throughout Pales- 4- 

THE 

tine by the conservative apostles, „^„„, .„ 

•^ r y POPULAR 

and throughout the little Jewrys view. 
of Asia Minor and the Mediterranean Islands 
by Paul and such adventurous spirits. There 
were few busy marts, few populous cities, 
few thronged highways where some floating seed 
of the new religion might not be found — a tra- 
veller's tale — a little schedule of **logia" or 
"acta" — a myotic seeking a congenial listener — a 
philosopher, ready with a sneer against the new 
kind of unspeakable Jew, who called himself a 
disciple of Chrestus — a mob in the streets, 
attacking some itinerant preacher who was under- 
stood to be obnoxious to every one, Jews included ; 
but in no case did there seem anything that could 
arouse in Roman eyes more than a passing smile, 

B 2, 



4 The Legend of Peter and PauL 

an idle question, or a philosophic sigh over the 
boundless folly and credulity of mankind ! 

Such was the obscurity of the Christian believer 
about the year 60. 

■» 

And now realise the splendour of the Roman 
Empire as it flashed for a moment upon the vision 
5. of our Lord when He beheld, as 
THE EMPIRE. fj-Qm a high mountain, " all the 
kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them." 
The riches of the Roman Empire were still 
immense — the vast fabric of wealth and power 
built up by the virtues of the Republic still 
hung together, cemented by ancient laws and 
fostered by an unrivalled administration. 

Rome's army and navy had conquered the 
Eastern and Western worlds. Sightseers, mer- 
chants, artists, politicians, philosophers flocked 
to Rome, and either plied their lucrative callings 
there or left their works and their wealth behind 
them. 

In all the great towns rose marble palaces, 
villas, and vast amphitheatres in imitation of the 
imperial city ; whilst the excellent Roman roads, 
and a complete network of posthouses, inns, and 
government stations, made travelling swift, secure, 
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and easy throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. The desolated and ill-cultivated domain 
now ruled by the Turk was then the garden of the 
empire and the granary of the world. 

The rostrum at Rome, the crumbling foundations 
of which can still be traced even now standing 
in the Forum, still seemed to echo with the 
eloquence of Cicero and his disciples— the baths 
and elegant Roman lounges were still full of the 
memories of Virgil and Horace and Ovid — the 
poets, historians, and philosophers of the great 
Augustan Age had hardly passed away, to be 
succeeded ere the century closed by a series of 
writers such as Tacitus, Livy, Suetonius, and 
Juvenal, scarcely inferior to their great pre- 
decessors, and in some qualities of condensed 
style and lucid thought, of picturesque if some- 
what diffuse eloquence, perhaps superior. 

Over such a world as this, in the year 60, there 
reigned an irresponsible maniac — his name was 
Nero — of whom it is not too much to 5. 

say that his public life was one long nero. 
pantomime, his private life one long orgy. 

The Roman people, who were kept alternately 
frightened and amused by the crimes, extravagant 
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games, and gladiatorial exhibitions, races, and 
wild-beast fights provided for their excitement, 
seem to have been at last degraded almost to the 
level of a monster whom they hated, despised, 
and applauded. 

Is it surprising that Paul should have des- 
cribed such an one as the man of sin — the son 
^^ of perdition — who opposed and ex- 

THE alted himself above all that is called 
WORLD. Q^j p ^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ Lord and His 

apostles, having to deal with such personages 
as Tiberius, Nero, and Caligula, should have 
denounced the ** world " and all that were in such 
a " world " as fit only to be cast into the lake 
of fire, seems reasonable enough in the lurid 
light of history which falls across the years 33 — 
100 A.D. ; but what is not reasonable is that 
Christians should apply to the Victorian age, in 
the nineteenth century of Christianity, similar 
language, and inveigh against the wicked "world,'* 
as if all our pursuits, professions, and amuse- 
ments were still regulated by the principles of Nero 
and his vile master of the ceremonies, Tigellinus, 
and were in themselves as infamous as the corrupt 
offices and gladiatorial shows of the first century ! 
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No ; there may be much to mend in our practice, 
and much left in our boasted civilisation which is 
earthly, sensual, and devilish ; but, in s. 

comparing Victoria's reign in London ^ protest. 
with Nero's reign in Rome, we should at least re- 
member that public opinion is decent, and law is at 
all events incorruptible, paramount, and Christian. 

I will now return to the close of Paul's life, 
and fill in the meagre outline of the Acts with 
a few touches of local colour, com- 9. 
pleting the authentic but unfinished ^7c^^ !"!!,« 

^ ° CASTOR AND 

narrative with the legendary, but not pollux. 
improbable, details of the Apostle's martyrdom. 

In 61 A.D. the lifelong wish of Paul's heart, as 
we have seen (" Picture of Paul," p. 235), was to be 
gratified. He was to " see Rome," of which he 
claimed to be a citizen ; and he was to be judged 
by that Caesar to whom he had appealed. That 
Caesar was Nero. 

We may come upon Paul's vessel, the corn-ship 
Castor and Pollux, as it is passing, in the early 
spring of the year 61, through the Straits of 
Messina. Leaving the bright cone of Stromboli 
on the left, Paul makes a direct run of 180 miles 
to Puteoli, 
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We know the view that burst upon the Apostle 

as he entered the Bay of Naples and made for 

jQ the busy, thriving mart which is now 

SMOKELESS the sleepy and straggling Puzzuoli. 

VESUVIUS. .J^J^g g^y Qf Naples was the same, 

but Vesuvius was green and smokeless, dotted 
with vineyards and crowded with villages and 
plantations. Pompeii and Herculaneum stood 
far down the slope, thronged with Roman 
villas and pleasure gardens. Capri lay off the 
mainland, glittering as you approached it with 
the marble palaces of Tiberius and the baths and 
villas of his satellites. 

The Apostle Paul, like Peter, like John, shortly 

afterwards, must have passed along from Neapolis 

to Puteoli. Built out into the blue 

X X. 

THE BAtHs waters on marble piers and arches, as 
AND PIERS. ^^ ^^^ g^jjj gg^ ^j^gj^ jj^ ^Yit fading 

frescoes found at Pompeii, stood Baiae and Cumae, 
haunts of splendour, vice, and luxury. 

On the right, amongst the hills and hard upon 

the Appian Way which leads to Capua, and over 

the large round stones on which you 

X2. 

VOLCANIC are still jolted when you visit the 
WARNINGS, roaring Solfatarre, the Apostle might 
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have noted the signs of that volcanic disturbance 
which in a few years was destined to explode 
and overwhelm Pompeii and Herculaneum, and 
later on, by another upheaval, the shining colon- 
nades and villas of Baiae. 

Through the clear water on calm days you may 
still look down upon the shattered marble blocks 
at the bottom of the sea, which St. Paul saw 
glowing erect like alabaster in the spring sun of 
the year 6i a.d. 

Did he, or St. Peter, or St. John visit their 
frescoed courts — lounge in their baths and 
porticoes? Did they walk over to i3« 

^ .. TT 1 WHAT PETER, 

Pompeii or Herculaneum, or survey 

^ ' •' PAUL, AND 

with admiration the bronzes and john noticed. 
statues of Graeco-Roman art, specimens of which 
we have of late so laboriously recovered ? 

No ; to those mystic seers there was some- 
thing profoundly distasteful in the gaiety and 
wealth of these fashionable watering-places. 

All this "world," they were persuaded, was 
on the point of "passing away, with the lust 
thereof." St. Peter, or whoever speaks in his 
character, prophesied, perhaps in view of the 
rumblings of the Solfatarre and other smoking 
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signs of volcanic agency, that the "elements 
would shortly melt with fervent heat, and all 
these things would then be dissolved." And as 
regards Baiae, Cumae, Herculaneum, and Pompeii 
he was not far wrong. 

TherCf on the right hand, up amongst the 

hills, brightening with the spring vines and rosy 

clouds of almond-blossom, were pre- 
14. 

PAUL AND paring the fires of the bottomless 
.ESTHETicisM. ^^^^ which in a few short years were 

destined to break out and swallow up these 
voluptuaries, who in their giddy revels despised 
Christ and His holy kingdom. 

St. Paul had passed through Athens, seen the 
Parthenon standing in its glory (it is in contour 
but little altered), gazed upon the unmutilated 
frieze and fafade of Pheidias, the fragments of 
which Lord Elgin secured for our British 
Museum ; and it is a strange thought that our 
eyes study with admiration the very statues upon 
which St. Paul gazed sadly, and saw in them 
nothing but the symbols of a city's moral and 
spiritual degradation. 

Such a man as Paul would take little interest 
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in all the wealth and beauty of Baiae and Cumae. 
More to him were the few brethren whom **he 
found there," and who " desired him 
to tarry certain days with them "; paul and the 
days given to prayer — to spiritual ^^^'^"^^n. 
intercourse and preparation for the coming 
struggle; but not, we may be* sure, to sight- 
seeing, nor to archaeology, nor to art. 

He was 140 miles from Rome. Refreshed and 
cheered, he started. Leaving the dissolute Capua 
on the right, with its budding vine- ^^ 
yards and pleasure gardens, he in sight 
traversed the Pontine marshes, and °^ Rome. 
arrived at " Appii Forum." There, in company 
with Luke and Aristarchus, they were met by 
" the brethren from Rome." Paul " thanked 
God, took courage," and pushed on to the Three 
Taverns. He was now but ten miles from 
Rome. The next day he ascended the slope of 
the Alban Hills, and, passing the ancient site 
of Alba Longa on the right, came down upon 
the Campagna in full sight of Rome. 

The intervening space, now so deserted, was 
then qovered with villas^ The ungrateful soil 
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was closely cultivated by an immense slave popu- 
lation, whom the Apostle must have seen toiling 
in the fields. Casting a look at the 
ALONG THE rfch tombs which lined the Appian 
APPiAN WAY. ^^y^ decked with memorial statues 

and adorned with elaborate and pompous in- 
scriptions ; pausing, it may be, at that simple 
grey-stone sarcophagus of Scipio Africanus, which 
now stands in the Vatican Museum, or at the 
tomb of Caecilia Metella, which retains its original 
position, he went on. As he passed along the 
Appian Way, Paul's whole attention would soon 
be engrossed by the palaces of the Caesars — the 
enormous structures of Caligula, the new 
scaffolding of Nero, the towering Capitol, and 
the clustering temples in the Forum. But 
through such scenes he was no doubt imme- 
diately hurried into the heart of the great teeming 
city. 

Soon must the little group escorting the 

prisoner have been lost in the motley crowd. 

At some government office, side court, 

lo. 

PAUL AND or barrack — into some waiting-room 
JULIUS the chained prisoner was ushered, 

PART 

whilst Julius, the centurion, delivered 
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his charge to the captain of the guard ; it may 
be, not without emotion after such long and 
perilous months passed in his company. It 
may be, too, they parted with more wotds than 
the official charge required — with an intimation 
to the officer that Paul was no common prisoner, 
and with a friendly wish that all might still be 
well with him. 

Lodged at first in the neighbourhood of the 
Praetorian Camp, Paul was afterwards conveyed 
to the Jewish quarter beyond the 
Tiber. There he dwelt in his own paul's 
house ; there he waited the tardy action hired 

HOUSE. 

of the law courts. We know (see 
" Picture of Paul," p. 245) that he lost no time 
in calling the Jews together — we know that he 
soon came into collision with their narrow 
Mosaic tendencies, as he had done at Jerusalem 
and throughout his pastorate in Asia Minor — 
we know he turned, as he had ever turned from 
them, to the wider Gentile world, and found 
curious listeners, but probably few converts, and 
hardly any friends. 

Nero, full of his long-promised visit to Greece, 
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where he was bent on figuring as poet-laureate, 

wrestler, and charioteer, had scant time for 

mere affairs of police. Paul, doubt- 

IN CESAR'S less, stood before him, either then or 

PALACE. ^^^ years later, or perhaps on both 

occasions, in that basilica, the remains of which, 
in the palace of the Caesars at Rome, are note- 
worthy by reason of, at least, one well-preserved 
column and an exquisite piece of white marble 
balustrade still standing. Against that marble 
the prisoner Paul may have leaned when con- 
fronting the dissolute, frivolous, and bloated 
Caesar, to whom he had appealed. 

For a moment the languid interest of Nero may 

have .been roused by something unusual in the 

criminal's look or manner; in another, 

21. 

PAUL OF NO with a yawn of " what's it all about?" 
INTEREST, addressed to his legal adviser, the 
Emperor would leave the case to be wound up 
on its own merits, and promise his signature, 
too glad to get away to his last toy, a water 
machine, a new crystal vase, or a chariot race. 
Paul had nothing to give and no friends to pay 
for him ; of what earthly interest could Paul be 
to Nero ? 
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Justice might as well be done, and as usual at 
Rome when there was nothing to get it was done. 
By all accounts the case, after dragging 
on for two years, completely broke paulset 
down, and Paul was set at liberty ^^^^' 
about 64 A.D. 

It was, indeed, a case of being saved so as by 
fire, if, as we believe, the Second Epistle to 
Timothy is genuine, and Paul escaped the catas- 
trophe of 64 and lived to see a second and fatal 
Roman imprisonment in 66. For in 64 one of the 
most disastrous fires recorded in history broke out 
in Rome, some account of which I shall give in 
the next chapter. 

Nero was said to have sung his fire of Troy 
from the top of a tower ; at all events, when it 
was rumoured that the now detested 

23- 

and detestable Emperor had himself the great 
planned the fire, that Roman soldiers ^^^^' 
had kindled it in order to make room for more 
palaces and pleasure grounds, the fury of the 
populace knew no bounds, and the court party 
had to find some scapegoat, or to run the risk of 
perishing themselves. 

For the first and last time in his life Nero 
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perceived the use of the Christians. They hated 

him and all his works — so did the Jews, but 

24- the Christians were manifestly, as 

he was told, so bad that even the 

THE ' 

CHRISTIANS. Jews hatcd them. Then the Jews 
had never prophesied that Nero and all his works 
should be burned up, but this was a commonplace 
among the Christians; the destruction of the 
world — the Roman world — by fire, was openly 
talked of beyond the Tiber, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Paul's hired house. 

Pity the more that such a vicious ringleader 
had escaped ! But he had left followers ; what 
could be more clear ? These must be the men who 
had set fire to Rome. 

Yes! echoed the Jews, who had ''departed 
from Paul " in a rage after he had fixed Isaiah's 
denunciation upon them, " these be the men." 
It suited Emperor and Jew alike. 

If the crime could be fastened on the Christians 
the Emperor would be safe from the mob, and 
the Jews would be safe from the Emperor. It 
was Nero's last imperial masterstroke. 

The yell from beyond the Tiber was now for 
once joined to. the shout for vengeance which 
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rose from the smoking Palatine, and the Christians 
were soon involved in one bloody and indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter. ^^ 

25. 

The fire of Rome broke out on the the 
19th of July, the massacre of the massacre. 
Christians began on the ist of August, a.d. 64. 
All day long the victims were brought out to die 
in the great wild-beast fights and gladiatorial 
butcheries of more than one arena. 

Towards evening an immense concourse of 
people, converging from all parts of the city, met 
beyond the Tiber. 

The Jewish population no doubt turned out in 
force. 

Nero's gardens then spread over the site now 
occupied by St. Peter's and the Vatican. The 
obelisk in front of Michael Angelo's dome, 
between the two large fountains, marks the 
centre of a racecourse ; on either side stood 
groves of trees. Cauldrons of oil, sacks steeped 
in pitch, stood beside, or hung upon the trees ; in 
the sacks were the Christians, and as these 
human torches were set fire to, the populace 
shouted with delight, and Nero rode up and down 
the course dressed like a jockey and cheered the 
people on* 

e 



\ . 
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In this tempest of horrors most of Paul's 
friends disappeared, everything Christian then 

in Rome was burnt, was paralyzed, massacred, 

silenced, or put to flight. 

To this lurid moment in Church history 
belongs, as far as we can see, the appearance and 
g disappearance of the Apostle Peter 

PETER AT at Rome. That he came to Rome 
ROME. ^jj tradition admits. That his con- 
nection with Rome is very shadowy all authentic 
history confirms. That he was at Rome with 
Paul is most unlikely; that in some sense he 
may be called with Paul the joint-founder of 
the Roman Church is, on the whole, admissible ; 
but that it was absolutely essential to the 
greatness, gravity, importance, and dignity of 
the Church to connect so leading a personage 
as Peter with the Church of Rome — this is 
indisputable, and whatever differences of opinion 
there may have been between the two great 
Apostles during their life-time — it is touching to 
think that the crown of martyrdom descended 
about the same time upon each of them, and that 
together they entered into the presence of their 
Lord in the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace. 
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This, according to tradition, is the manner of 
St. Peter's death. 

At the beginning of the Neronian 
persecution the Apostle was implored the legend 
by his friends to leave Rome, but at °^ ^^'^^^• 
the gate he met the figure of our Lord. 

'' Lord," said Peter, ''whither goest Thou ? " 

" I go," replied Christ, " to Rome, to be cruci- 
fied again.*' 

The Apostle understood the implied rebuke, 
turned back, gave himself up to his persecutors, 
and was crucified head downwards, as not deeming 
himself worthy to be crucified as was our Lord. 
The traditions concerning his death and his general 
connection with Rome are slight, but satisfactory. 

Bishop Clement, before the end of the first 
century, speaks of his martyrdom. Ignatius, and 
Irenaeus, in the second century, a hearer of Poly- 
carp, the friend of the Apostles, both allude to 
his sojourn at Rome. St. Ambrose, in the fourth 
century, gives the legend of his last interview 
with our Saviour. 

And this, according to tradition not unsupported 
by evidence from his own writing, is the manner 
of St. Paul's death. 

C 2 
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About A.D. 66 the Apostle seems to have been 

again arrested at Troas. He was taken a second 

g time to Rome — but how changed was 

THE LEGEND now that city — how changed were his 

°^^^^^' prospects! 

Nero had not yet started for Greece ; but if he 
had eyed the prisoner Paul two years ago with 
indifference, he could no longer do so now: he 
had pledged himself to war with the Christians in 
very self-defence. 

No friends came to meet the Apostle, as, bowed 
with age and sickness, he was hurried over the 
charred ruins of the Forum and met the carts 
laden with material for Nero's new palace on the 
Esquiline. 

No friendly centurion or Praetorian Guards or 
Roman governor ventured any more to write or 
speak a word for the prisoner Paul. If any of his 
friends were still in the Trastevere they were too 
panic-struck and cowed to put in an appearance. 

The Second Epistle to Timothy is written by a 
lonely man who comes to the end of a life of 
29. unprecedented toil and sacrifice, to 
LAST WORDS, f^^g ^t oncc martyrdom and failure. 

Under these circumstances the last human 
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desire will not be put down. He hopes, with all 
the strength of his affectionate and forsaken heart, 
to see his beloved Timothy. Twice he urges him 
to come at once. " Do thy diligence to come 
shortly unto me," and "come before winter." 
Ah ! when winter came Paul no longer needed 
Timothy! But now he was very lonely, "only 
Luke was with him," Christianity seemed quite 
dead. Paul the only one left — every one had 
gone off in a fright ; Demas had given up the 
whole thing ; Crescens, and even Titus, had been 
glad to get away. 

Paul had to stand alone, when the day came 
to be judged, quite alone before Nero. *' At my 
first answer no man stood with me." What, not 
even Luke ? No, not even Luke. " I pray God,' 
says the broken-hearted old man, with pardonable 
bitterness, and yet with a touch of the old tender- 
ness and courtesy, " I pray God it may not be 
laid to their charge." 

But that time the eloquence of Paul prevailed ; 
it was his last triumph. He was now sent back 
to prison; nothing was proved; but 
proved or not proved, Paul was waiting for 
doomed, and he knew it. And when ^^ath. 
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this terrible fact was brought home to him a 
few days later his spirit rose in its almost un- 
approachable moral grandeur into the atmosphere 
of that eternal world where all things assumed 
their just proportions, and where human failure 
already seemed glowing in the light of Divine 
triumph. 

So calmly, in this last hour of defeat and loneli- 
ness, the great Apostle sits down to encourage 
Timothy. "Watch thou in all things. Do the 
work of an Evangelist. Endure afflictions. Make 
full proof of thy ministry." And this because — 
sublime contradiction ! — his own career was ap- 
proaching its disastrous close ! "For I am now," 
he continues, " ready to be offered, and the time 
of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight ; I have finished my course ; I have kept the 
faith : henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me- at that day : and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love His 
appearing." And soon after this his hour came. 
The tradition runs thus : — 

They led him out beyond the gate of the city 
which now bears his name. Three miles went 
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the prisoner with the Roman guards, and such 
escort as the last pittance of human 31. 
fidehty or mere lounging idleness might '^^^ ^^^' 
gather on the way. 

They paused at the place of execution, by the 
far-famed Salvian springs. The spot is green, 
and damp, and malarious. A body of ascetic 
monks have made their abode and built their sad 
monastery over the hallowed shrine of the " Tre 
Fontane." 

The crowd has already thinned; the prisoner 
is not interesting — a poor, shattered specimen of 
humanity ! Did he kneel and pray for the last 
time as he was wont to pray with a small band 
by the river, or on the lone sea-shore ? I trow 
not ; there was scant time for that ; maybe none 
there who would dare to join him. '* I am ready 
to be offered," and in another moment the head of 
Paul the aged fell beneath the swift stroke of the 
executioner, and the good and faithful servant 
entered into the joy of his Lord. 



II. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 

NERO. 

A.D. 61-8. 

32. Suetonius and Tacitus on Christianity. — 33. Nero and the pale 
Galilean. — 34. The "World" of Nero. — ^35. The mad actor. — 
36. Magic scenes. — 37. Nero's palace. — 38. Nero's favourites. 
— 39. Nero's extravagance. — ^40. Imperial robbery. — 41. Rome 
on fire. — 42. Rome a waste. — 43. Nero, the father of his 
people I — 44. Rage against the Christians. — 45. The thirst for 
blood. — ^46. Awful scenes in the arena. — 47. Girl-martyrs. — 
48. Christian Rome. — ^49. Disappearance of the Apostles. — 
50. Flight of St. John. — 51. Conspiracy against the tyrant. — 
52. Nero's last freaks. — 53. The end in sight. — ^54. A warning 
blast. — 55. Last trifling. — 56. The storm gathers. — 57. The 
storm bursts. — 58. Flight of Nero. — 59. Phaon's villa. — 
60. The last act. 

It is not too much to say that no figure in 
all history has for eighteen centuries so filled the 
imagination of the world, and so in- 32. 

fluenced the hearts of men, as the suetonius 

n r -r ^1 . 1 xr. r ^^D TACITUS 

figure of Jesus Christ, " the King of qn 

the Jews." Christianity. 

Yet twenty-four years after His death, as we 
have seen. He was hardly remembered outside a 
small and scattered circle of enthusiasts. An 
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allusion in Suetonius to His "impious supersti- 
tion," a sneer in Tacitus, or a caricature of Him 
with an ass's head teaching His disciples, 
scratched on the walls of Caesar's Palace — that 
was all the notice which the Roman world of His 
day took of the author of Christianity. 

Another name was then in all men's mouths, 

not the name of Christ, but the name of Nero. 

33* We can see things now in their true 

NERO AND i.- ATU xt. U 

-rxTo «* r, perspective. The person then so ob- 

xHE PALE 

GALILEAN, scure stands out now as the true 
Victor. 

4 

The pale Galilean has conquered, but then 
His cause seemed ruined. A deep contempt for 
religion, a hatred of morals, a slackening of every 
tie that could restrain the worst passions of our 
nature, the prostitution of justice, the practice of 
treachery, the wildest public excesses, the most 
brutal shows — such were the characteristics of 
Nero and his satellites, and for a time all that was 
better in Roman society had either to hide away 
in retirement, like the elder Pliny, or to suffer for 
their virtues, like Seneca the tutor of Nero, or 
Thrasea the stoic Roman senator, both put to 
death without cause by the tyrant. 
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To understand what that world really was 
which taught the Christians how to hate — that 
world full of the lusts of the flesh, 34- 
the pride of the eye, the pride of ,, 
life, that world which was not of the of nero. 
Father, and was doomed to pass away with the 
lust thereof — study for a moment Nero and his 
surroundings, study the events of his reign, let 
but one passing glimpse of the great drama of the 
apparently collapsing Roman Empire pass before 
your eyes, and you will understand the words of 
Christ, when He declared that His kingdom was 
not of this world; of James, when he says "the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God"; of 
Peter, when he denounces " the pollutions of the 
world"; of Paul, when he inveighs against "the 
rulers of the darkness of this world" ; and, lastly, 
you will understand the language of the Apoca- 
lypse, which was one long tirade against the world 
as it is, its beasts, and its false prophets, so soon 
to be overthrown for ever, and to be cast with 
death and hell into the lake of fire. 
. At the age of seventeen Nero, the son of 
Agrippina and Domitius (her uncle), was saluted 
by the soldiers as emperor of what St. Luke calls 
" all the world." His mother was an able but 
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dissolute woman, his father is described by Sueto- 
nius as " execrable " in every respect. Conscious 
of his own merits and those of his wife, he 
remarked that " nothing but what was detestable 
and pernicious to the public good could ever be 
produced from him and Agrippina." He was right. 

Small of stature, with a face which at first in 

many ways belied his nature, Nero seems to have 

suffered from a madly unbalanced 

THE MAD nature, with one ruling passion — the 

^^'^^^' passion for " posing." None of the 
Roman emperors, if we except perhaps Tiberius 
and Vespasian, were quite free from this pernicious 
habit; but when we come to Nero, we have a mad 
actor and nothing else. 

At the beginning of his reign he "posed" as 
Caesar Augustus : he was going to govern through 
the Senate, yet no one more notoriously disre- 
garded the Senate. 

When he had to sign a death-warrant, he 
" wished he had never learned to write," yet his 
whole reign is one long list of the blackest and 
most wanton murders. He made a sumptuary 
law to check extravagant entertainments, yet he 
himself is for all time a symbol of wanton 
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extravagance. He punished the free revels of 
charioteers, yet he would prowl the streets of 
Rome by night, and commit robbery and outrage. 
He was never so happy as when competing 
publicly with singers, actors, and wrestlers, and 
getting himself proclaimed victor in the games, 
and down to the last his own idea was to cut a 
dramatic figure before the world. 

That Rome should have tolerated such a ruler 
for fourteen years is proof of her profound cor- 
ruption, and Nero was popular in his ^ 
first years at least. His deeper vices magic 
had not yet fully developed, and his ^^^^es. 
passion for spectacles kept the people amused, 
and, next to food, all a corrupt people want is 
amusement. 

Under Nero, year after year, one magic scene 
after another rose before them. One day he pre- 
sented the people with a naval fight upon sea- 
water, with huge fishes swimming about in it. 
Then in a wooden amphitheatre in the Campus 
Martius contests of gladiators frequently took 
place, or ships full of wild beasts arrived from 
Africa and Syria, to be destroyed by, or to destroy, 
Jews and Christians in the arena. Scrambles for 
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money, corn-tickets, fowls, &c., constantly took 
place at the public festivals. Nero himself 
delighted to pelt the people, and encouraged 
them to quarrel in the theatres. He mixed 
freely with them in their games and at the 
bath, and his very appearance in public, though 
negligent in attire, was a show. He never 
travelled with less than a thousand baggage- 
carts, the mules being all shod with silver, the 
drivers in scarlet jackets of the finest Canusian 
cloth, and troops of Africans with bracelets on 
their arms, mounted on splendid horses with 
gorgeous trappings. He fished with a golden 
net, drawn by cords of purple silk. 

His building and mining exploits excited the 
public imagination by their vastness and extrava- 
gance, and provided labour and pay 
37« 

NERO'S for the people. He attempted to cut 
PALACE, through the Isthmus of Corinth, 
digging up the first basketful of earth himself. 
The Palatine .and Esquiline Hills, at one time 
after the great fire, together with the space 
between them, were nearly absorbed by his 
palaces. In the portal stood a statue of himself 
one hundred and twenty feet high. Within the 
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palace walls was a lake like a sea, surrounded 
by a whole city of palatial buildings. In the en- 
closed palace grounds were corn-fields, vineyards, 
and woods, full of wild and tame animals. 
The supper-rooms were vaulted, inlaid with 
ivory and gold, and the ceilings revolved and 
scattered flowers, whilst hidden pipes shed 
perfume upon the guests. 

His baths were supplied from the sea and from 
the Albula, his revels were continued from mid- 
day to midnight, and he was enabled to keep 
them up almost continuously by the free use 
of the bath and the emetic. 

He was surrounded, at first, by men of taste 
like Propertius, who designed new pleasures for 
him, but afterwards infamous parasites, ^ 

such as Tigellinus, were his sole ad- nero's 
visers, and succeeded, by procuring favourites. 
the disgrace of Petronius, in banishing the last 
semblance of decency and reason from the 
imperial revels. 

The riches of the Roman Empire on the acces- 
sion of Nero were still immense. Her navy, 
army, and proconsular system of administration 
opened up and controlled all the great arteries 
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of commerce between the eastern and western 
world. Foreigners of wealth poured into Rome 
from all quarters, and left their riches behind them. 

But incessant improvidence, expenditure, general 
insecurity of life and property, reckless extortion, 

and the open violation of justice 

hero's must tell in the long run. The 

EXTRAVAGANCE, jj^j^gj^gg trcasure bequeathed by 

Tiberius had been freely squandered by Caligula, 
and Claudius, Nero's predecessor, had done 
nothing to repair the waste. 

Year after year of free provisions, public 
games, vast buildings, and vaster demolitions, 
were bringing Nero face to face with an empty 
exchequer. Then began a series of robberies 
and murders unmatched in the annals of crime. 
Chiefs of departments had formerly robbed for 
themselves, but now every one had to rob for 
the emperor. 

Nero was thus the final absorbent of all the 
wealth that could be squeezed out of city or 
province. '* You know what I want," was his 
usual remark on appointing any one to office. 
** Let us take care that nobody has anything he 
can call his own." 
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The senators who had accumulated wealth 

by extortion and the sale of justice were now 

obliged, under the pain of death, to dis- 

40* 

gorge it. Men were fined for bearing imperial 
their own family names without '* due jobbery. 
reason." Those wills containing no legacies to 
the emperor were declared void, and the estates 
confiscated. At the beck of any lying informer, 
on a charge of vague treason, a man's property 
was seized. The emperor forbade the use of 
Tyrian purple, then sent some privately to be 
offered for sale, and immediately closed all the 
merchants' shops on the ground that his edict 
had been disobeyed. At last he took to plundering 
the temples, and appropriating himself the offer- 
ings made to the gods. And these outrages were 
accompanied by the foulest murders. 

But Rome had not yet suffered the worst at 

the hands of Nero. There yet remained some 

scenes of fire and blood, which in a 

' 41. 

few years were to be reflected so rome 
vividly in the Apocalypse by one who ^^ ^^^^* 
must have witnessed them. 

One of Nero's favourite subjects was the burn- 
ing of Troy. He frequently sang the story in 

D 
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public with the greatest gusto. One had quoted 
in his presence the words, '* When I am dead, let 
fire devour the world." '* Nay," he had said, ** let 
it be in my lifetime." It was known, too, that he 
chafed against the narrow streets of Rome, and 
wanted more space for the completion of his 
'* Golden House." On the 19th of July, a.d. 64, 
one of the most disastrous fires recorded in history 
broke out in Rome. 

It began near the Mount Palatine. It swept 
off first the shops and booths round the Great 
Circus. The temple of Hercules went next, the 
temple of Vesta (visible at this day) was spared. 
The Forum was traversed, the Palatine was then 
scaled, and the temple of Jupiter fell. The flames 
descended into the valleys, and swallowed up 
innumerable blocks of crowded streets. For six 
days and seven nights the flames raged without 
interruption. On the 7th an immense block of 
houses was demolished at the foot of the Esquiline, 
and the fire was almost arrested, when it again 
burst forth on the property of Tigellinus, the 
infamous associate of Nero. The emperor had 
now hurried from Antium to Rome, and was 
enjoying, some say from the house of Maecenas, 
the splendid spectacle. 
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Suetonius says he sang his Fire of Troy on the 
top of a tower. Tacitus says more cautiously that 
he went through that ghastly farce on 
the boards of his own private theatre. rome 
Out of fourteen districts of Rome ^ waste. 
three were completely destroyed and seven 
virtually ruined, amongst them those very parts 
which Nero most coveted for his new palace ; 
indeed, some declared that Roman soldiers 
were employed to spread the fire in certain 
quarters. 

At any rate, all that was most dear to the 
hearts of the people was gone — the temple of 
Servius Tullius, the altar consecrated by Evander 
to Hercules, the chapel of Romulus to Jupiter, 
the palace of Numa, and the tutelar gods of Rome. 

Upon this blackened heap descended Nero like 
a bird of prey. He now posed as the Father of 
his people. Appropriating the spaces 

43* 

he required, he undertook to clear the nero, the 

rubbish, and the barges that went father of 
_., - , . , . HIS people ! 

down the Tiber laden with ruin re- 
turned full of corn for the famished and houseless 
population. 

Out of this disaster rose, no doubt, a new and 

D 2 
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splendid city, **yet" (and here I quote the 
striking words of Tacitus, the contemporary 
historian) "not all the relief that could come 
from man, not all the bounties that the prince 
could bestow, availed to relieve Nero from the 
infamous charge of having caused the con- 
flagration." But a lower deep was still to be 
reached. 

Nero, as we have seen, accused the Christians 

of setting fire to Rome, and as they were always 

prophesying the destruction of the 

44* 

RAGE world by fire, they found no defenders 
AGAINST THE ^hcn the great fire of Rome was laid 

CHRISTIANS. 

to their charge. 

The Jews hated the Romans, and were hated 
by them, but for once Jews and Romans watched, 
with equal eagerness and savagery, the threatened 
destruction of a common foe. 

The little Jewrys at Rome and elsewhere 
denounced the Christians in the same sort of way 
that the established sects of High and Low 
Church denounce the Broad Church. They hated 
them as heretics ; they were at once so near and 
so far from them. So near in the use of common 
documents, so far in spirit and doctrine. 
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As for the Romans at this time, they hardl)' 
distinguished between Jews and Christians. The 
Christians were to them merely the most offensive 
and bigoted of the Jewish sects. Their special 
doctrines it seemed mere waste of time to 
examine. 

The people of Rome at this time literally 
thirsted for blood. The accusation of criminals 
was almost a trade, and the execution .-^ 
of them a pastime. The theatres the thirst 
were the scaffolds, the executioners 
and the victims were the actors. 

The round of the popular diversions began 
early in the morning with the " ludus matutinus" 
combats of wild beasts by daylight; they. were 
now varied by dressing up the Christians in the 
animals' hides, and driving them into the arena 
to be torn by dogs. Others, especially the most 
delicate women, were bound to stakes and suffered 
cruel scourging and every other indignity. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, dated a.d. 64 in 
the margin of our Bibles, the very year of Nero's 
persecution, reflects accurately the feelings of the 
persecuted Church of Christ at that awful 
moment, and strikes calmly the note thundered 
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forth four years later in the Apocalypse, ** Yet 
a little while, and He that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry. Ye have need of patience, 
that after ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the promise." 

Thus the days wore on with a series of dramatic 

entertainments in which the wild beasts and 

their innocent victims were lavishly 

AWFUL used up. Mythology was ransacked 

SCENES IN fQj. bloody subjects to put on this 

THE ARENA. _ ^ rr^^ • ^ 

awful stage. The pictures and statues 
were turned into ghastly tableaux vivants amid 
the yellings and applause of a brutalised public. 

Now it was Hercules burned in his Nessus 
shirt on Mount CEta, or Orpheus or Daedalus 
devoured by beasts, whilst the god Mercury 
stepped lightly into the gorged arena and touched 
each body with his red-hot wand to see if it still 
moved, or Pluto stalked forth to dispatch those 
yet alive with his mace, and drag them by the 
feet to his infernal kingdom. The most licentious 
myths of the old religions, as well as the cruellest 
legends, were freely exhausted, and thus by a grim, 
but unconscious irony, the Christian martyrs 
in person supplied, as representatives of the new 
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reli|^on, the apotheosis of the old. Meanwhile 
Nero, dressed up as a beast in a leopard's skin, 
committed in person the foulest excesses on the 
public stage. Had the early Christians, had the 
writers of the New Testament no cause for hating 
a world that revelled in such spectacles as this ? 
Could they do otherwise than wait in hope and 
patience for the " Lord," who should consume 
"that Wicked with the spirit of His mouth, and 
destroy him with the brightness of His coming '* ? 

Yet were these scenes graced by tender and 
sublime episodes, bursting like flowers of immortal 
beauty and fragrance from the bloody 47. 
and calcined soil of martyrdom. girI'-martyrs. 
Potamiena and Felicity melting the brutal crowd 
by their quiet sweetness and modesty; Perpetua 
arranging her hair carefully as she goes in to 
be torn by beasts, "because it was not right 
that a martyr should appear with her hair in 
disorder, as though what was really her glory 
should appear to be grief to her." One simple 
girl so touched by her sweet patience and 
beauty the heart of a young Roman, that he 
openly pitied her. Seeing this, she was moved, 
and gave him as she passed along the handkerchief 
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that was on her bosom. Overpowered with 
enthusiasm, he followed her into the arena, and 
shared her fate. Thus death seemed more 
beautiful than life, and the love that could 
suffer proved stronger than the hate that could 
kill the body. 

Ere the fires of the Neronian persecution paled 

round the spot then, as now, occupied by the 

g Obelisk in front of St. Peter's great 

CHRISTIAN Basilica, Rome, the mystic Babylon 

ROME. q£ ^YiQ Apocalypse, had already become 
for ever the Church of the New Jerusalem, the 
second great religious centre, the sacred city of 
the Christian world, and no time or corruption 
can rob her of that place in the hearts and 
imaginations of all future generations. 

After the date of the Crucifixion, 33 (?), the ist 
August, 64, marks the second founding of the 
new religion. Nero was the second founder of 
Christianity. From that hour its triumph was 
assured. Like Christ, it had matched itself 
against the world, and been made perfect through 
suffering. " For this," says John, " is the 
victory that overcometh the world — even your 
faith." 
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When the mist of blood and fire cleared from 

the spaces now covered by St. Peter's and the 

Vatican, the two great apostles, 

49. 

Peter and Paul, have disappeared, disappearance 
Whether the Latin Gate was the °^ ™^ 

APOSTLES. 

scene of Peter's crucifixion, or 
whether the Tre Fontane or the Basilica of St. Paul 
*' without the walls " marks the spot where Paul 
as a Roman citizen was decapitated, we cannot 
with certainty say. During the Neronian perse- 
cution Timothy has also vanished, and Barnabas, 
the son of consolation, no longer remains to write 
conciliatory homiletics for Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, and round-off the hard edges of 
irreconcilable opinion between the disciples of 
Paul and John. 

The persecution of 64 was immediately 
followed by the flight of the Christians to the 
coasts of Asia. As most of these were 
wholly Jews by birth, and almost all flight of 
Jews by religion, to the little Jewrys ^^* ^°"^* 
in Ephesus, Smyrna, and Philadelphia they 
naturally fled ; and it is most probable that St. 
John, having followed Peter to Rome, and 
narrowly escaped martyrdom in boiling oil in the 
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gardens of Nero, fled to Ephesus in 64. {See 
" Story of the Four/' p. 141.) 

We must hasten back for awhile to complete 

the picture of Nero, which, from the close of the 

Christian massacre in 64 to his own 
51- . . . . 

CONSPIRACY suicide in 68, seems to globe itself 

AGAINST THE q^^ Jjj forms of morc grotesque wicked- 

TYRANT. . 

ness and infamy, until it fills the whole 
political horizon of the age. 

Between 64 and 67 a conspiracy was hatched 
in the political coteries of Rome and Baiae 
for the destruction of Nero. Headed by Count 
Piso, a man of good family, handsome in 
person, eloquent, able, and popular with the 
crowd, this movement, supported, says Tacitus, 
" by senators, knights, soldiers, and even 
women," was in fact the revolt of all that was 
still worthy of humanity and justice in Rome 
against the incarnation of brutal, cynical, and 
appalling crime, called by the apostle **that 
Wicked." The conspiracy failed, owing to its 
very extent and compass. A secret known to 
one thousand is soon no secret at all. Delay 
proved fatal, and the slave Milichus, charged 
with sharpening the dagger prepared for the 
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t3a'ant's heart, hurried off at day-dawn to Nero's 
palace in the Servilian Gardens, and in a few 
minutes, being conducted into Nero's presence 
by his freedman and friend, Epaphroditus, 
presented the emperor at once with the dagger 
and the plot. 

The whole thing collapsed like a bubble. The 
ringleaders were denounced, and a series of 
frightful reprisals took place. But the tyrant's 
power had been shaken to its base. 

Haunted and suspicious, and feeling no doubt 

the unpopularity which attended the necessary 

arrests and executions that followed, 

52. 

Nero delayed no longer his darling nero's 
project of visiting Greece, and posing ^^^'^ 

1 ^1 . ^ 1 FREAKS. 

at the Olympian and other games as 
the chief athlete, charioteer, and first singer in 
the world. " The Greeks," he said, ** were the 
only people who had an ear for music, and the 
only fit judges of him and his attainments." 

And Greece in her decline submitted to this last 
degradation; yet to her eternal honour be it said 
that Athens, the city of Pericles and Pheidias, did 
not invite the imperial mountebank within her 
walls, nor had he the courage or effrontery to 
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present himself there. The periodical games of 
the other cities were all rolled into one year for 
him. His rivals were suppressed whilst he went 
through the forms, cringed to the Judges, and 
posed with mock humility in the circus. 

He caused, they say, a wretched man to be 
strangled who dared to sing better than himself. 
He could not keep up in the chariot races, and 
twice tumbled, and was replaced in his car, and 
even then could not stand, and never reached the 
goal, but was crowned notwithstanding. He 
bribed the Oracles, he feed the Judges, he 
scattered Rome's money among the people, and 
lavished her august freedom on the states through 
which he passed ; in return for which they sent 
him all the crowns and prizes of the sacred 
games. 

But the beginning of the end drew nigh. He 

had been away from Rome for nearly a year. 

Urgent messages reached him — 

THE END rumours of fresh dangers. " Though 
INSIGHT, ^ij y^^j. j^^pgg ^^^ wishes," he 

replied, "are for my speedy return, you ought 
rather to advise and hope that I should come 
back with a character worthy of Nero." In this 
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childish mood of pompous vanity, Nero arrived at 
Naples in the autumn of 67. He entered the 
cities of Antium and Alba through a breach in 
their walls, after the manner of those who had 
triumphed in the sacred games. On arriving at 
Rome, the triumphal car of Augustus was pre- 
pared for him, and, seated there in a purple tunic 
and a cloak covered with gold stars, wearing the 
Olympian crown, and carrying the Parthian 
crown in his right hand, he entered the city 
through another breach, caused by taking down 
an arch of the Circus Maximus. As the pro- 
cession moved slowly through the Forum, to the 
Palatine Hill, and to the temple of Apollo, victims 
were slain, and the way was strewn with saffron, 
chaplets, and sweetmeats. He went home, and 
like a great baby had the sacred crown hung over 
his bed. Several statues were erected and a coin 
struck in honour of him, in the character of a 
harper attired in his triumphal robes. 

" The world," writes Suetonius, " after tolera- 
ting such an emperor for little less than fourteen 
years, at length forsook him." The 
cry of vengeance came at last, firm a warning 
and prolonged, from the north. As ^^ast. 
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later the German hordes swept down upon the 
crumbling and effete centre of the Roman Empire, 
so now the overthrow of Nero came from the 
Gauls on 15th March, a.d. 68, headed by Julius 
Vindex, Propraetor of that province. 

'*With his singing," said the wits at Rome, 
*' Nero had waked the cocks'* (Gallos = cocks). 
But he himself was not yet awakened. A strange 
fit of jollity and light-headedness now seized him. 
Presently, he said, when the news of the revolt 
under Vindex reached him, he would go and 
plunder Gaul ; and for the rest of the day he 
witnessed with absorbed attention some wrestlers 
in the theatre. 

Worse news came at supper-time, but his 

mind was now almost too light to notice it, 

^^ save with a passing smile or curse. 

55* 

LAST For eight critical days, on which ^ 
TRIFLING, j^^j^g ^j^^ i^^g ^f ^Yie empire, he wrote 

no letter, gave no order, and seemed to forget all 
about the matter. With his head thus buried 
ostrich-like in the sand, he waited the coming 
catastrophe, which now drew on apace. ** Did 
they know any one who was a more accomplished 
musician ? '* he asked urgently. They railed at 
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him openly in Rome as a pitiful harper. That 
had roused him. Fresh dispatches from the 
revolted provinces. Calling the Senate together, 
he briefly dismissed the conspiracy in Gaul, and 
consulted his ministers about a new organ to be 
played by water. Other musical instruments 
were then inspected and discussed. 

So passed the hours big with fate. On the 3rd 
April news reached him that his greatest general, 
Galba, then in Spain, had joined the rising in Gaul. 
Suddenly he became sane, and at the same mo- 
ment fell speechless to the ground. On being 
revived he still seemed clear. "It is all over 
with me," he cried ; " I am beyond all example 
wretched. I have lost an empire whilst I am 
still living." But the volatile and stagey trifler 
within him soon got uppermost again. He feasted 
and sang jovially ; he had already forgotten ! 
What was he going to do now ? Something 
quite strange and sweeping. He was going to 
poison the whole Senate at a feast, massacre all 
Gauls in Rome, and, lastly, it would be well and 
pleasant enough to fire the city once more, and 
let all the wild beasts out upon the people, to 
prevent them from extinguishing the flames. But 
suddenly the revolt itself occurred to him in a 
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new and charming light. The whole thing 
might be turned into an immense stage- 
play, full of highly scenic effects. The emperor 
must set out himself. All his musical in- 
struments were to go with him, waggons full 
of them. A splendid cortege of women dressed 
up as Amazons. No fighting would take place. 
He would step forward unarmed, and address 
the revolted legions. He would shed tears 
before them, and beg them to take back their 
dear emperor, the Father of his people. Then 
every one would embrace. The effect would be 
overwhelming ! 

The next day would be spent in singing, 
feasting, and rejoicing. The army would surely 
wish to hear again his divine voice. He would 
then take his harp, give them a taste of his 
quality, but he must now retire to compose the 
songs of triumph without delay, Such was his 
babble. (Suet, xiii.) 

But if Nero was mad, Rome was now quite 

sane and sober. For the first time the people 

^ refused to pay the taxes. At that 

THE STORM momcnt arrived a ship from Alexandria 
GATHERS, f^jj ^f g^j^^ £qj. ^YiQ arena, instead 
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of corn for the people. Hundreds were starving, 
and the rage and disappointment were terrible 
in the city. On the 8th June the Italian army 
revolted, headed by the Praetorian Guard. In 
the evening the shouts of the soldiers pro- 
claiming Galba resounded in the streets of 
Rome. 

Nero now thought a black stage costume 
would suit him to perfection. He wrote a pathetic 
speech (found after his death). . Dressed in deep 
mourning, he was now hurrying off to the Forum, 
when they told him it was too late, and that he 
would be torn in pieces by the enraged populace. 
He shut himself into his palace alone, but he 
feared solitude, and still more sleep, for now he 
was visited by fearful dreams. His mother, 
Agrippina, whom he had murdered, haunted him. 
His wife, Octavia, whom he had murdered, 
seemed to draw him away to some dark and 
awful place. 

At midnight he awoke, and called for his 
guards. They were not asleep ; they had fled. 
There was no one in the palace; and they had 
stolen his poison. 

He wandered out into the streets of Rome, 

£ 
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knocked at the doors of friends ; none would 

answer or let him in. He came back to 

his bedroom, called for Spicillus, the 

THE STORM gladiator, to kill him, but Spicillus 

BURSTS. ^g^g gQj^g^ 

"What ! '* said he to Epaphroditus, his secre- 
tary, who had now joined him, " have I neither 
friend nor foe ? " and he rushed out again to 
throw himself into the Tiber; but his courage 
failing him, and his reason growing clear 
once more in the face of appalling calamity, 
he wished for some quiet place where he 
might consider his strange and sudden posi- 
tion, and collect his thoughts for death- Phaon, 
a freedman, then offered him his villa outside 
Rome. 

Worn with fatigue and terror, with his head 

muffled up, and covering his face with a hand- 

g kerchief, dressed only in a tunic, with 

FLIGHT OF an old soiled cloak thrown over his 

^^^°' shoulders, he trudged along barefoot in 

the gloom of the early twilight, accompanied by 

Phaon, Sporus, and Epaphroditus. As these four 

slunk out of the Nomentane Gate together like 

common wayfaring men, they could hear the 
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soldiers in the Praetorian camp on their right 
cursing Nero the beast, and hailing Galba as 
Father of his country. " They are in pursuit of 
Nero/* said a man as he passed them, "Any 
news in the city about Nero ? " asked another. 
There was no time to spare. 

They found him a broken-down horse, which 
he mounted, and they hurried on. At last they 
reached the villa of Phaon, parched ,^ 
with thirst ; the emperor lapped up phaon'b 
some water with his hands from a villa. 
running tank, with the bitter jest, "This is 
Nero's distilled water." He crept quietly into 
the house on all-fours through a hole in the wall, 
and threw himself on the first mattress prostrate 
with hunger, misery, and fatigue. Then be 
ordered a grave to be dug before his eyes, for 
he refused to fly. He bade them to pave the 
pit with marble, and, weeping theatrically, he 
prepared, surrounded by his only remaining 
friends, to play his last act, " What an artist 
is now about to perish ! ** he exclaimed, but ere 
the words left his lips a dispatch from Rome 
arrived, which he snatched out of Phaon's hands. 
He read it and shuddered. 

E 2 
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He had been condemned by the Senate to be 
beaten to death, and dragged by the heels, and 
^ flung into the Tiber. Seizing two 

THE LAST daggers, he felt their points. Greek 
^^^' verses occurred to him, and he began 
to recite. He begged Sporus to set up a wail 
for him — to kill him — to kill himself first. At 
this moment the trampling of horses and clash 
of armed men were heard below. He broke out 
in a verse from the Iliad : — ^linriav fi wKvirodtov afi^l 
KTVTTOQ ovara fiaXKei, &c. (x. 535-) ** The noise of 
swift-heeled steeds assails my ear." In another 
moment he would be taken alive. " Come then, 
courage, man ! " he cried, and feebly pushed the 
point of the dagger into his throat. But his 
nerve was gone, and Epaphroditus came to his 
help, and pressed it home. The guards burst 
in, and would have seized him. " Is this your 
fidelity ? " he murmured, and expired^ with 
staring eyes, to the terror of all who beheld 
him. It was his last pose, and, as the end of 
such a life, it could not have been outdone. 
" Is this your fidelity ? '' 

** He had never made a better comic hit," 
writes M. Renan. " Nero uttering a melancholy 
plaint over the wickedness of the age, and the 
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disappearance of good faith and virtue ! Let us 
applaud ! as the drama is ended and the curtain 
falls. Once in history, O Nature, with a thousand 
masks, thou hast had the wit to find an actor 
worthy of such a rdle ! " 
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" In the shadow where he sleeps," enveloped and 

almost lost in the luminous dust of a beautiful 

historical distance, Clement dawns ^, 

' 01. 

upon us as one of the great historical an early 
figures of the rising Christianity. bishop. 

It is like the head of an old and blurred fresco 
by Giotto, still distinguished by its golden aureole 
and a few shadowy features full of sweetness and 
purity. Of Simon, the obscure successor of Peter, 
we know nothing. Clement is usually reckoned 
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the third Bishop of Rome. Clement was bom 
the day Tiberius was adopted by Augustus Caesar. 

He is supposed to have succeeded to the 

government of the Roman Church about 67 — 

g soon after Paul's, and not long after 

HIS Peter's, reputed martyrdom. He came 

COMPANIONS. jj^^Q j^Q^j^g j^j.jj^g ^j^^ l^g^ yg^j.g ^f 

Nero; he lived through the brief but mild rule 
of Nerva; weathered the storms of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian, and was finally put to death 
under Trajan. 

He may have been the Clement of Phil. iv. 3, 
"whose name was written in the book of life." 
He belonged apparently to the Flavian family — 
was perhaps even nearly connected with the 
Emperor Domitian. He was, at any rate, a man 
of good family and position, and his house was 
situated in the fashionable quarter of the town — 
close to the palaces of the Caesars, the Belgravia 
of Rome. Tradition relates that he was the 
favourite disciple of Peter, and he might certainly 
have seen and heard Paul, and companied with 
Luke, Aristarchus, and Epaphroditus. 



• 

To after ages indeed he seemed so great, 



so 
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close to Jesus, that Clement of Alexandria calls 
him an apostle, and his epistles were read 
in the early Church as on a par with ^ 
those of Peter, Paul, and John. Most his 
critical was the moment— most weighty ^''''°^- 
was the man — most arduous was the work. To 
him belonged the task of weaving out of the 
strangely heterogeneous elements in Rome a new 
religion, a new Church — one body in the unity 
of the Spirit and in the bond of peace. 

In 70 Titus burnt the Temple at Jerusalem, 
massacred the inhabitants, and drove a plough 
over the walls of the city. Titus was 64. 

, . i. J i. xU 'T 1 THE TEMPLE 

not anxious to destroy the Temple: 

•^ '^ ' DESTROYED. 

he was not eager to massacre the 
Jews ; they drove him to it. 

Thus the Jews, as a nation, were destroyed; 
but the spiritual Israel was alive for evermore. 
The Temple was gone ; but the new Church rose 
out of its ashes — not in Jerusalem, but in Rome ! 

Tacitus, the historian, as well as Titus, the 
emperor, believed that in his triumph over the 
Jews he had also destroyed Christianity. The 
old root was indeed torn up, but the new shoot 
was not even injured — nay, the ruin of the Temple 
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destroyed the seat of the Judaic Christianity, 
which would have fain stifled the freer develop- 
ment of the Pauline element. Nothing could 
come of the Jerusalemite Christian under James, 
fettered still with the narrow Mosaic bonds, and 
the still narrower spirit of hostility to the Gentiles. 
What became of most of the Apostles and what 
they did is as unknown as it was comparatively 
unimportant — with the exception of Peter, James, 
and John, not one of the original twelve have 
left any permanent impress upon the Church, and 
the original twelve are eclipsed by Paul. 

But whilst next to nothing came out of the 

Christianity of Jerusalem, the Christian Church, 

65- the ruler of the Middle Ages, the light 

^„^„„„^„„ and darkness of modern history — that 

AND FERXILB *^ 

ROOTS, is what came from the Roman Chris- 
tianity presided over by the Bishop, the Father, 
the Papa, the Pope of Rome. 

After the fall of Jerusalem, the destruction of 
the Temple, and the dispersion of the Jewish 
Christians, Clement's work at Rome (how little 
could he have appreciated or estimated the cause !) 
became incomparably easier — perhaps for the first 
time possible. 



I( 
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Still there remained the two converging and yet 
conflicting streams of Christianity. One, the 
Petrine, inclining to Jewish rites, still ^6. 

, , , , . r^ .-1 "death WAS 

shy, though not exclusive, of Gentiles; their 
the other the Pauline^ at war with shepherd." 
Mosaic ceremonial, and inclined to regard the 
Gentiles as the mainstay (as indeed they were) 
of the new religion. 

That Peter and Paul ever had any personal 
differences beyond those related in the Acts, and 
by no means toned down in St. Paul's Epistles, 
we may doubt, but that their disciples had we 
cannot doubt. These fierce contentions were 
somehow probably allayed by the immense per- 
sonal influence and authority of Clement. He 
reconciles Peter and Paul ; he places them on 
two equal pedestals; he cites them as of equal 
authority : he represents them as teaching sub- 
stantially the same Gospel. " Death was their 
Shepherd," to them the good Shepherd, leading 
both in the regard of all future ages to the 
feet of the common Christ, and leaving them 
there. 

Can we listen to Clement's own words ? We 
can. Can we look upon the very stones and 
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buildings amid which he lived ? We can. Can 

we enter his house and sit where he sat, and 

g walk where he walked, and pray 

CLOSE TO where he prayed ? We can. 

CLEMENT. .pj^g discovery of Clement's Epistles 

— like that other discovery of Clement's house 
and oratory — has been reserved for our own 
times ; both are full of romantic interest. 

For centuries fragments of these Epistles had 

been known. In 1633 a most imperfect version 

68. was printed from an Alexandrian MS. 

DISCOVERY jjQ^ jjj ^i^g British Museum. But 

OF 

CLEMENT'S about a tenth of the first Epistle and 
^s. a half of the second were missing. 
No complete version was believed to be in 
existence, until suddenly two complete versions 
came forth in the two successive years, 1875 
and 1876. 

In 1875 a complete copy was found in the 
library of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Constantinople. 

In 1876 Cambridge University bought from 
MohPs collection, in Paris, a complete Syriac 
MS. version, dated 1170. 

" It was copied," writes the devout scribe on 
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the cover, " with great diligence and irrepressible 
love and laudable fervour of faith, and at the cost 
of Rabbi Basil, the chaste monk and proselyte, 
from the city of Edessa, so that he might have 
it for a study and meditation, spiritual and useful 
both of soul and body." This, together with the 
second Epistle of more doubtful worth, and most 
doubtful authority, has been edited and translated 
by Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, with all his 
accustomed sympathy and acumen. 

As we open the pages of Clement's first Epistle 
to the Corinthians we seem to be uncovering 
a fresco of the first century ! — the ^ 
scene is alive with figures; all moves corinth 
and breathes, I had almost said ^g^in. 
clamours, with excitement ! a picture of Corinth 
almost as vivid, and, thanks to the great Apostle, 
as familiar to us as the scenes recounted in 
St. Paul's first and second Epistles to the 
Corinthians. 

Indeed, thirty-six years had done little to 
change for the better the Church at Corinth. 
There was the same spirit of pride, disputation, 
and rivalry ; the free sceptical spirit of Greece 
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making havoc of authority on one side, vision- 
aries and spiritualists making greater havoc 
of inspiration on the other; the 

THE OLD women and children in full revolt ; 

SCENES, transcendental doctors full of mystic 
secfets, tongues, and enthusiasm, exalting their 
inspirational gifts above the sober Christian 
graces, and themselves at the expense of the 
established presbytery, which in truth was almost 
ousted by a host of fanatics and vague enthusiasts, 
who affected to lead by* divine right. Such had 
been Corinth in Paul's days, and such was 
Corinth as described thirty-six years later by 
Clement. 

Observe first the tone of authority already 
assumed by this third Bishop of Rome. It is 
71. not yet the tone of Victor of the 
ROME LEADS, sccond ccntury, who would go the 
length of excommunicating the whole Eastern 
Church for not agreeing with Rome about the 
exact time of Eastern observances. Still less 
is Clement the despotic Hildebrand, Boniface, 
or Innocent of the future. But the word is 
" order," and order on the authority of Rome. 
The lead is taken which was never to be 
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relinquished. The governing sceptre was in the 
grasp of the Roman Bishops four centuries 
before it fell from the feeble hands of the Roman 
Emperors. Clement saw as clearly as the great 
Papal rulers who followed him that evangelical 
liberty meant disorder. What he did not see 
was that Catholic uniformity in the long run 
meant spiritual death. 

After alluding to St. Paul's stricture on their 
divisions, the good Bishop Clement continues, 
** Let us consider the soldiers who 72. 

serve our sovereign, with what order subordination. 
and punctuality, how submissively do they carry 
out commands ! All are not praefects, tribunes, 
centurions, but each in his rank executes the 
commands of the Emperor or those of his own 
officers. The great cannot exist without the 
small, nor the small without the great. In all 
things there is a mingling of diverse elements, 
thanks to which all goes on well. Look at your 
bodies, the head without the feet is naught, and 
the feet without the head are naught. The least 
of our organs are useful and necessary to the 
whole body ; all obey the principle of subordination 
for the good of all ! " 
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There speaks Rome ! " Subordination " — that 
is her word ; from heaven when it comes from her, 
from hell when it comes from anywhere else. 
By-and-by " subordination " will assume those 
giant developments which laid all Christendom 
under contribution, which even survive in her 
dwindled Peter's Pence, the celibacy of her clergy, 
the bondage of her religious orders, and the 
devotion of her Irish subjects ! 

More interesting because prophetic, Clement's 

first epistle is in many other ways affecting and 

admirable. Considering the troubled 

Clement's times, perhaps in consequence of them, 

SILENCES, ^j^g Christian Bishop is singularly 

reticent about the awful scenes he cannot but 
have witnessed. He had passed through the 
Fire of Rome and the Neronian persecution : 
he had weathered, how we know not, the 
Domitian reign of terror; perhaps his great 
caution, prudence, and suavity had saved him. 
His love of authority helped him to be a docile 
subject of Rome, his charity inspired him to 
pray for the life and prosperity of the Roman 
Emperor, even when that Emperor was Domitian ! 
Still fiery and irrepressible flashes break through 
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the almost impenetrable veil which hangs over 
the details of the Bishop's troubled life. Writing 
in 95, the last year of Domitian, he alludes 
to the "sudden and repeated calamities under 
which we are suffering." Referring to the 
Neronian persecution of 64, he says, "We are 
in the same lists, and the same struggle 
awaits us." He alludes, for purposes of edifi- 
cation merely, to the recent deaths of Peter 
and Paul, to the martyrdom of so many friends, 
and even to the sacrifice of young girls in the 
arena. 

There are quaint hints, reminding one of the 
constitutional horror the Romans had of the sea : 
there was "the ocean impassable 74* 
for men ; there are landmarks of. 

' NATURAL 

natural history, such as "the Phoenix," history. 
which, according to scientific opinion in Rome, 
" was a bird which lived for five hundred years " 
— things which belong to the time, and may be 
placed on a level with the experiences of St. 
Jerome, who really saw a satyr in the woods, or 
of good master Luther, who really saw the devil 
on that memorable occasion when he threw the 
ink-pot at him and missed. 

F 
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Still there axe precious germs of Christian 

thought and feeling in these Clementine epistles ; 

there is a passage on "TAe Love of 

CLEMENT ON dotfig Goody^ which strikes the deepest, 

WELL-DOING, tj^ggt notc of Christianity, for -to 

fan that latent spark which smoulders in every 
breast into an exquisite flame is indeed one of 
the highest functions of Christianity, the ap- 
plication of goodwill and kindness to all men ! 
The love of applying it, the restless endeavour 
to spread the joy of "a life hid with Christ in 
God," which is the life lived out amongst men — 
the helpful, the tender, the tireless, forbearing, 
and ever-buoyant life of love — that inspires 
Clement with a passage only inferior to St. Paul's 
incomparable and descriptive eulogy of love 
(i Cor. xiii.). 

I do not think Clement ever reaches the 
amazing elevation, breadth, and solidity of St. 
Paul's rhetorical bursts, as in, " O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! how unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past finding out ! " but there are mo- 
ments when he appears to be perfectly traflsfused 
and saturated with the divine life, when his 
words grow redundant and almost fail him, but 
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where the glowing spirit from behind the words 
captures the understanding and melts the heart ! 

" How blessed and marvellous are the gifts of 
God, dearly beloved ! Life in immortality, splen- 
dour in righteousness, truth in boldness, faith in 
confidence, temperance in sanctification ! " 

His judgment, however, upon all spiritual 
strifes and divisions remains entirely unaffected 
by his enthusiasm. " Those who g 

oppose themselves," he remarks discipline and 
somewhat dryly, " should go away administration. 
quietly, and not convulse the Church with their 
lawless behaviour." 

The details of Clement's work must ever 
remain matter of conjecture. How he could have 
been so active as tradition makes out, and how he 
could have so long escaped notice or arrest are 
questions not easy to solve. 

It is said that in addition to composing the 
quarrels between the Jewish and Gentile sects in 
Rome, and controlling such restive Churches as 
Corinth, Clement sent out branches of the Roman 
Church all over France — to Aries, Paris, Tours, 
Narbonne, Limoges. All claim him as their 
founder. It is with Churches as it is with 

F 2 
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nations and individuals, an irresistible instinct to 
trace back their origin to some illustrious, if not 
actually mythic, personage ! 

Clement is no myth — but whether he had any- 
thing to do with half the bishoprics which claim 
him, we may reasonably doubt. He is believed 
to have divided Rome into sixteen sections and 
seven districts, and such traditions at any rate 
bear witness to a life of surpassing enterprise and 
a power of organization worthy of the Bishop of 
Rome. 

Fragments of the Litany are traced back to 

Clement, the Dominus vobiscum and the Orate, 

fratres, belong to him, and when we 

^^' repeat, **The Lord be with you," and 

OLD ECHOES. ^ ' J 9 

" Let us pray " in our churches, 
strange and pathetic thoughts may well arise as 
we carry our mind back to the stormy and 
sorrowful age in which those words of high trust 
and holy exhortation were first pronounced. 

In the oratory of Clement, at the foot of the 
Coelian Hill, in many a retired room in the 
Trastevere — beyond the . Tiber — a little band 
of trembling Christians said unto each other, as 
the lights burnt low and the streets without 
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were filled with riot and blasphemy, ^^ Let us 
pray ! " 

In the Church of the Catacombs, wherever two 
or three were met together in those square sub- 
terranean crypts and chapelries, with their dead 
lying in the closed-up niches around them — ^what 
time the elders broke bread in remembrance of 
the Master — the presbyter would raise his hands 
in blessing, and murmur, *^The Lord be with 
you.*' 

All through the Dark Ages, in distant pro- 
vinces, when the priests and bishops of Rome, 
arrayed in glittering vestments, by the light of 
myriad tapers, carried on before a wild but awe- 
struck populace the gorgeous ceremony of the 
mass — throughout the Saxon, Norman, or Gothic 
aisle — ^from century to century those same words 
have resounded, knitting the Church of the 
Middle Ages to the Church of the Catacombs, 
bringing even the Protestant Church of our own 
day close to all the Churches of antiquity, bearing 
witness to a unity of a religious life deeper down 
than all varieties of doctrine — I seem to hear the 
solemn, *'The Lord be with you," followed by 
that sublime and simple confession of a universal 
need — " Let us pray." 
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But Clement's career at Rome was drawing 

to a close. He was cited before the Praefect 

g Mamertinus, on what charge we know 

ARREST OP not, perhaps on the charge (which was 

CLEMENT, undoubtedly true) of being the most 

prominent Christian in Rome. 

It was about the year loo. He was convicted 
and banished to the quarries in the Chersonese. 
The Romans employed prisoners taken in war 
and numerous bands of convicts in their various 
public works, and Clement found in the Crimea 
many Christians doomed like himself to labour • 
in chains and hew stone and carry water beneath 
a burning sun. But he also formed there a new 
apostolate, and the miracles with which he was 
freely credited attest the reverence and awe with 
which his person and his great career at Rome 
had inspired his unhappy associates in the 
Crimea. 

He met with his death in the reign of Trajan, 

and on this wise. Amphidianus was sent into 

the Chersonese to quell' some revolt, 

^^' and the convicts, suspected it may be 

DEATH. ' ^ -^ 

of a desire to escape, seemed to have 
been involved in one common massacre. Many 
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Christians suffered at that time; and Clement, 
according to tradition, was taken out off shore 
and sunk with an anchor tied to him. At low 
tide his body was recovered and buried on a 
neighbouring island. 

Centuries after, in a dream, his grave was 
revealed ; and in 867 a.d. his body was brought 
in great pomp to Rome by St. g^ 

Cyril, and laid in the church which last 
bears his name at the foot of ^^'^^'^^^^^^• 
the Coelian Hill. The evidence for Clement's 
real body being there it is needless to say is of 
the most shadowy description, and indeed no 
more palpable than the dream which disclosed 
the place of his rest on a lonely Crimean island. 
But in honouring his supposed remains, posterity 
has paid the just tribute of reverence and love 
to the memory of one of the greatest, certainly 
one of the most interesting. Bishops of Rome. 

How near can we draw to the scenes of 
Clement's life — to his house, to his oratory, to 
the streets in which he walked, to « 
the buildings upon which his eyes st. clement 
rested ? ^^ ^^^'^^ 
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We can draw very near, we can enter his very 
house, pray in his oratory, touch the places where 
he sat and thought, pace the streets he walked, 
look upon the very monuments and sculptures 
which greeted his eyes day after day between 
the years 67 to 100. 

This is what invests Rome wdth such eternal 
interest ; this is what lends an absorbing charm 
to its ever-startling and ever progressive exca- 
vation. 

At the foot of the hill — in the valley between 
the Ccelian and the Esquiline, on the road which 
leads from the Coliseum up to St. John Lateran — 
stands the old church of St. Clemente. It was 
said to have taken the place of Clement's oratory 
in the fifth century, which was itself on an older 
structure, marking the site of Clement's house of 
the middle of the first century. But in a.d. 1084 
it is tolerably certain that whatever church stood 
there was damaged, if not destroyed, by Robert 
Guiscard, who burnt everything from the Capitol 
to the Lateran. Still there were supposed to be 
the site, the level, the fragments, perhaps the 
walls of the old basilica, although the bulk of 
the church as it now stands is no older than the 
eleventh century. 
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As we enter on a bright afternoon, the thirteenth 
century mosaics, which cover the wall and vault 
of the tribune at the east end, flame 82. 
out in dark greens, blues, reds, gold, 
and rich brown. There is the Saviour church ? 
on the Cross ; there are the four great doctors 
of the Church, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
St. Ambrose, St. Gregory ; there are also 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and Bishop Clement also 
enrolled among the saints; and around are 
lovely and cunning arabesques of flowers, vines, 
and scroll work. But the marble choir, a square 
raised construction, was supposed to date the 
level and site of the oldest parts of the present 
church, for on it is the monogram of Pope 
John II., A.D. 532 — 535. This, then, was shown 
as late as 1847 as the ancient church of the sixth 
century, partly rebuilt in the eleventh. This, it 
was said, is the basilica spoken of by Jerome. 
Here Pope Zozimus condemned the Pelagian 
heresy in 417. '* We sat," says the chronicler, 
"in the basilica of Clement, imbued with the 
blessed discipline of the blessed Peter." To the 
primitive edifice on a level with this spot, out 
of which arose the magnificent sixth century 
structure, Leo III. in the fourth century gave 
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those glowing vestments and ornaments, thus 
described : — 

*' An altar cloth shining with white pearls, on 
the right and left gemmed tablets with plaques of 
gold round about, the illustrious name of Clement 
being writ in full ; also six silver salvers, lamps, 
and regalia of gold over high altar." 

Here, too, in the sixth century, Gregory the 
Great preached. Here were laid in solemn 
state the bodies of Clement and Ignatius, which 
remain to this day; and here in the eighth 
century our own Alfred the Great, who is said 
to have visited Rome, may have stood and 
worshipped. 

All this was said and believed about the present 

church of St. Clement, which stands a little sunk 

beneath the level by the Road of 
83. 
FATHER Giovanni in Laterano. In 1847 Father 

MALooLY's Malooly, the late (1880) accomplished 

CONJECTURE. . 

incumbent of the church, began to 
have grave misgivings about the present basilica. 
He noticed how clumsily the ancient marble 
choir of the sixth century was put together. 
He became convinced that it was not in its 
original place ; that it had been moved from an 
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older basilica and but poorly reconstructed in its 
present site. The more he thought and pondered 
over different parts of the edifice the more certain 
was he that this was not the ancient church of 
Clement, first built over the oratory of Clement, 
that the old church still lay buried, either beneath 
the present or not far off, perchance over the 
oratory and remains of Clement's house. 

In 1848 came revolution, and early in 1857 the 

learned father began his excavations. He opened 

a hole in the flooring; 14 feet deep 

84* 

down he found a passage ; he came father 
upon three columns in situ. Removing ^^alooly's 

DISCOVERY. 

the rubbish to the extent of 13,000 cart- 
loads he found walls covered with frescoes, still 
visible and quite intelligible. He found seven 
columns dividing a subterranean aisle from its 
nave ; the first was verd-antique, the second was 
Parian, the third Numidian marble, the sixth 
granite, the last and most precious of Setebasi. 
It then appeared that the upper church of the 
eleventh century was built upon the rubbish filling 
in the real sixth-century edifice, and utilising the 
line of columns above mentioned to support one 
side wall. The church above ground is thus 
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narrower than the ancient church now buried, by 
the whole width of the side aisle. 

The frescoes which cover the walls of the 

basilica, and those of the under rooms to be 

g described, are of various and most 

OLD uncertain ages, by some reputed to be 

FRESCOES. ^^ ^jj ^g ^j^g seventh, or even fourth 

century. Since I visited them in 1880 the 
water from the Coliseum has leaked in, and 
much damaged the paintings, whilst render- 
ing the house of Clement almost inaccessible. 
Those frescoes dealing with the legendary life of 
the saint in the Crimea possibly extend as far 
back as the fourth century, but those depicting 
later events, such as his translation to Rome in 
the ninth century, must, of course, be con- 
siderably more recent; they were finished pro- 
bably not long before the partial ruin of the 
church, and were filled in with earth, so being 
preserved to this day, when the present church 
above ground rose over the genuine old basilica 
of Clement. 

But the crowning wonder remains. On one side 
of the underground church we come to some 
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ancient stairs, and descending below the level 

of the old church we find ourselves in a series 

of rooms and passages and a large ^^ 

06. 

hall. THE HOUSE 

Now the centre room directly under ^^ 

CLEMENT. 

the apse is in all probability the 
ancient oratory of Clement mentioned by Jerome 
at the foot of the Coelian Hill. The other rooms 
and walls are constructed of that fine Neronian 
brickwork, a good specimen of which may be seen 
in the Roman bath, Old Strand Lane, Strand. 

The flickering light falls upon damp walls and 
a muddy floor. The frescoes are peeling and 
rotting fast, but we are doubtless in a house of the 
Imperial period — of the middle of the first century. 
On those rough slabs, which jut from the brick- 
work like rude seats, sat Clement. Here came 
Claudius, Ephebus, Valerius, Bito, and Fortunatus, 
who bore the Epistle of Clement to Corinth. 
Here against yon jutting angle may have swept 
the garments, or rested the very arms and hands 
of Peter, of Paul, of John, of Luke, of Aristarchus, 
or Epaphroditus. For a moment we stand in that 
dim light and allow the great shadows of the past 
to rise before us and re-people their once familiar 
haunt. Here they knelt and prayed and blessed 
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and spoke of those things recorded in the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, or of those 
events in the life of our Lord, lost to us for ever, 
of which some of them had been the eye-witnesses. 

But what is yonder large square hall opening 

out of a passage ? In it was discovered an altar to 

g the Egyptian God Mithras. Can 

AN ALTAR OF this thcn indeed be a Christian site 

MITHRAS. ^^^iip 

Yes; for at each successive reaction of hea- 
thenism, at each burst of persecution, the most 
sacred spots dear to the Christian would be the 
first sought out for desecration. Clement's 
oratory and Clement's house would therefore be 
the first to receive the pagan brand of the most 
popular rival superstition — perhaps ^in Claudius's 
time, perhaps in Julian's. 

Other relics were found in these Clementine 

precincts : a terra-cotta coffin with the body of a 

88. bishop mitred, which fell to pieces on 

COFFINS, being exposed to the air; the brick 
coffin supposed to have held the body of St. Cyril ; 
a coffin with the bones of a man and woman ; 
another with the bones of a little girl. 
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But the most ancient relics of all belong to the 
oldest pagan times of Rome before the Empire, 
before the Republic. When we come g 
upon the foundations of the house and walls of 
oratory of Clement, we find them to be ^o^ulus. 
none other than the walls, if not of Romulus and Re- 
mus, certainly the walls of Servius TuUius, B.C. 578. 

These ancient tufa blocks are found at a depth 
of thirty feet below the present road level — 
fragments only of those at the base of Clement's 
house have been uncovered. The wall has been, 
however, traced for about twenty feet in one 
direction, and doubtless the rest of it is buried, 
probably for ever, thirty or forty feet deep, beneath 
modern Rome. Thus strangely, at one and the 
same moment, in one and the same spot, we 
salute the earliest founders of heathen and 
Christian Rome, We salute the almost vayihiQ, 
Romulus and Servius Tullius and the quite 
historic Paul and Clement. 

In those dim and cavernous precincts, now 
buried so many feet beneath the level of the 
modern road, but in the first century 9o» 

^, , r , . ,1 NINETEEN 

openmer on to the most fashionable 

*^ ^ CENTURIES 

thoroughfare of Rome, as the torches spanned. 
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wane and the old blurred frescoes glimmer around 
us, in a moment we have spanned the nineteen 
centuries of Christianity which separate us from 
that little band of faithful disciples. They are 
gone, those heroes and martyrs. '* Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them ; " and still 
their echoes roll from pole to pole, and still the 
words of Clement are ringing in our ears every 
Sunday, ** Orate^ fratres,'' " Brothers, let us 
pray," and *^ Dominus vobiscum,*' "The Lord be 
with you." 



IV. 

THE CHURCH OF THE 
CATACOMBS. 

A.D. 90-400. 

gi.The Coliseum and the Catacombs. — 92. Intermittent Leniency 
of Rome. — 93. According to the laws. — 94. TertuUian on the 
situation. — 95. The frightful reality. — 96. Causes of persecu- 
tion. — 97. The Imperial view. — 98. Christians confounded 
with Jews. — 99. Christian rites misunderstood. — 100. The 
Christian quarry slaves. — loi. The great Amphitheatre. — 
102. St. Ignatius. — 103. The last gladiatorial fight. — 104. 
The Catacombs. — 105. Graves and chapels. — 106. Bones, 
bracelets, rings, vases, and lamps. — 107. Murder of Bishop 
Stephen. — 108. Callistus and Liberius. — 109 The Catacombs 
and the police. — no. Catacomb inscriptions. — in. Catacomb 
paintings. 

The public life of the early Christian was perse- 
cution above ground ; his private life was prayer 
underground. 91. 

The Coliseum, in which so many ^^^ 

COLISEUM 

suffered martyrdom, is the symbol of and the 
persecution. The Catacombs are indis- catacombs. 
solubly associated with prayer. 

I wish to look intently on both sides of this 
medal, and to review some of the scenes which 
pass before the eyes of the student of history as 
he enters the Coliseum or descends into the 
Catacombs. 

G 
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The story bf Christian persecution has often 

been highly coloured ; yet, would it be difficult to 

92. overpaint the real horrors that oc- 

INTERMITTBNT -^ .- - 1 ^ ^i. 

LENiBNCY curred ? No doubt there were seasons 
OF ROME, of rest ; but the outbreaks were all 
the more terrible. 

Let us be just to the Romans. In the New 
Testament they appear as the protectors of the 
Christians ; they stand between the Christian and 
the Jew, and assert an equal right for each, 
always with the benefit of a doubt for the 
Christian. Pilate did his best to save Jesus — 
short of endangering his own popularity, perhaps 
his own life. Festus, Felix, Agrippa are all 
favourable to Paul; even Lycias and Julian, 
captain and centurion, treat him well ; and when 
he stands before Nero he gets a fair acquittal, and 
is only sacrificed because the inexorable march of 
events has made such another acquittal im- 
possible. Every effort was made by the authorities 
to save Polycarp at Smyrna ; and Ignatius, had he 
not courted martyrdom, would most likely have 
been spared. So would Cyprian, the great African 
Bishop. 

In A.D. 102 Nero's and Domitian's cruel edicts 
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against the Christians could no longer have been 
in force (repealed, perhaps, by the mild Nerva), for 
Pliny the Younger, pro - consul of g^, 
Bithynia, is perplexed how to proceed according 
with regard to the Christians, and writes '^^ '^^^ ^^^^• 
to Trajan for advice. On the one hand, he finds 
them freely accused; on the other, beyond the 
expression of wild opinions and a negative con- 
tempt for the Roman religion, he cannot find 
that they are guilty of any crime. And what 
does Trajan say ? That the Christians are to be 
dealt with strictly according to the laws (we shall 
see that the Antonines adopted the same phrase) ; 
that they are not to be hunted down, but when 
brought up and found guilty they must be 
punished like any other guilty persons ; no 
malicious accusations are to be entertained, and 
traducers are themselves to be severely punished. 

Tertullian uses great freedom of speech in his 

noble "Apology," but he escapes — there could 

be no greater proof of Roman impar- 

94. 

tiality under the decent Emperors, and tertullian 
Tertullian does not forget to admit this ^^ the 
whilst denouncing the persecutions. 

" In the case of a murderer, you torture him to 

G 2 
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make him confess; we, on the other hand, are 
tortured to force us to deny our crime — ^that is, 
our name. A man says, * I am a Christian ' ; still, 
he is tortured. If he is punished for confessing 
the truth, how would you treat him had he told a 
falsehood ? " Again, " We are reluctant to believe 
a common criminal when he denies his offence, 
yet you believe us instantly when we deny ours. 
You suppose a Christian to be a man guilty of 
every description of crime, yet on his denying or 
abandoning the name, you forgive him freely. 
This is not law ! Is it, then, a mere contention 
about a name? It would seem so, since you 
judge us for none of the vices imputed to us ! " 
And then follows this remarkable passage : 
"Who, I would ask, first began to punish us? 
Nero. Nothing but what was excellent was ever 
condemned by him ! Domitian, too, his fit suc- 
cessor. These you yourselves condemn, and are 
accustomed to make good the injuries which they 
inflicted. But no Hadrian or Vespasian, no Pius 
or Verus, have issued edicts against us ! " This 
was true in the letter ; but the good Emperors did 
little to improve the condition of the Christians, 
or mitigate the cruel and oppressive laws, from 
which, owing to their conscientious scruples, the 
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Christians suffered most. We find frequent 
shocking outbreaks of popular fanaticism, very 
little checked by the authorities — ^there were also 
occasional acts of clemency. 

A. Severus, a.d. 222, hearing that certain noble 

and virtuous persons were accused of being 

Christians, refused to proceed against 

95- 
them ; even in Diocletian's reign, from the 

284 — ^303, they were left so unmolested, frightful 

- , . ^ REALITY. 

and began to increase and prosper to 
such an extent, that the bishops complained 
that in the absence of persecution discipline 
was relaxed ! Diocletian soon came to the 
rescue. It is impossible to ignore the frightful 
realities of 64 (Nero), 81 (Domitian), 253 
(Valerian), 249 (Decius), 284 (Diocletian), and 
361 (Julian). 

To the fierce trial of the first century Tacitus, 
Juvenal, and Martial, as well as Clement and 
Ignatius, bear ample witness; and the Catacombs, 
with their curious inscriptions, carry on the tale 
at intervals for three centuries. 

We may at first think that the Romans were 
the enemies of Christ. Not at all! Although 
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men like Tacitus, who knew very little about Him, 

spoke slightingly of Him, many distinguished 

gg^ heathens admired what they heard 

CAUSES OF of Him, and A. Severus, not to 

sEcu ION. jjjgjj^jQjj Hadrian, seemed quite 

willing to assign Him a temple with the other 
gods, but were assured that all other shrines 
would then be deserted, and so gave up the idea. 

The persecutions must be traced to two prin- 
cipal causes : — 

1. Breaches of the law. 

2. Popular outbreaks. 

In the first case the Christians were aggressors, 
in the second the victims of aggression. " Coetus 
illiciti " — *' collegia illicita " — unauthorised asso- 
ciations — ^were contrary to law. Whenever the 
Christians met for worship they broke the law ; 
their very association — the Church — ^was an illegal 
thing. Rome could tolerate differences of opinion ; 
but the law was sacred, that once gone, she felt her 
empire would soon follow. She eagerly confessed 
the lawlessness, and set to work, as Tertullian 
admits, to repair the abuse of her bad Emperors ; 
and what she could not countenance without shame 
in an Emperor, she was not likely to pass over 
without severity in a Christian. 
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Then the Christian would not be let off; he 
defied the law, he was ostentatious in insulting 
the gods of Rome — he said *' they were no gods ! " 
Most people at Rome knew that as well as the 
Christian ; but then the Roman religion was 
part of the Roman order of government ; it was 
not a question of faith, simply of discipline — not 
moral practice, only conformity of ritual. 

Trajan, Antonine, Hadrian, even the good Mar- 
cus Aurelius, saw in the Christians nothing but 

an anti-social secret sect plotting the 

97. 
destruction of the empire, and founded the 

on principles at variance with the imperial 

government and in collision with the 

administration. 

We must not be hard on the Emperors. We 

have slowly won certain great convictions about 

political life ; we see how an ever-increasingly 

educated people can be developed only through 

liberty of the press, liberty of association, and 

freedom of speech. All these thing were unknown 

in the days of Marcus Aurelius; he did more than 

any one else to widen liberty in these directions ; 

but repeal what then appeared to all the world 

necessary restrictions on speech and action — this 
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he did not, perhaps could not do; and so, to use the 
words of M. Renan, " Les Chretiens tombaient de 
la mani^re la plus formelle sous le coup des lois." 

Two other causes made them the victims of 
popular outrage. 

First, they were confounded fre- 

CHRISTIANS quently, especially in the provinces, 

CONFOUNDED ^ith thc Jcws, who wcrc detested 

WITH JEWS. . ^ r^i • rru- 

in all parts of the empire. This was 
signally the case in the local Asiatic persecutions 
under Trajan, in which they were mixed up with 
the seditious Jews, who soon after broke out in 
that revolt which gave rise to the massacres of 
Cyprus and Cyrene. And the same confusion is 
noticeable in the last Jewish rebellion under 
Hadrian. 

Secondly, the mysterious rites — the hidden 
sacraments, the love feasts — were easily miscon- 
strued by the heathen. Wild stories 
99. -^ 

CHRISTIAN RITES got afloat of babics killed and eaten, 
MISUNDERSTOOD, ^j j^^^^jj j^^^^^^^ sacrifices, and of 

the worst immoralities. Did they not meet under- 
ground in darkness? Did they not themselves 
confess to drinking blood and eating human flesh. 
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in obedience to their Founder's command ? Were 
not the cries of infants heard in their closed 
assemblies ? Were there not stories of infants 
slain — now by drowning and immersion, now by 
the bloody knife of circumcision ? {sic, it was, of 
course, a Jewish rite). At any moment a skilful 
agitator could rouse a mob with a harangue 
purposing to denounce the vile and criminal doings 
of the Christians, just as we see now pamphlets 
like the " Confessional Unmasked " eagerly 
devoured by a credulous, excited, and ignorant 
public. We shall never understand the story of 
Christian persecution unless we bear in mind the 
causes : — 

1. Breaches of the law. 

2. Contempt of society as by law established. 

3. Confusion between Christian and Jew. 

4. Mistaken accounts of the Christian sacra- 
ments and devotional practices in the Catacombs. 

In the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines there were undoubtedly hundreds of 
Christians working as common male- jqq 
factors in Roman mines and quarries, '^"^ 

11 r ^1 ^ , *. , CHRISTIAN 

and these formed the real staple of the quarry 
"holy army of martyrs." Most of slaves. 
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these were not intentionally or directly martyred 
for their faith. They were arrested for refusing 
to honour the state sacrifices, and do religious 
homage to the Emperor. They were sent to the 
quarries for breaking the law. When gladiators 
ran short, quarry slaves were freely used up, and 
Christians amongst them were, of course, turned 
out in the arena to fight or to be devoured by wild 
beasts, as the case might be. Of course every 
Christian who so fell was considered a martyr. 
So he was in a sense, but not quite literally 
in the sense of the Bollandists and the Acta 
Sanctorum, At other times, as at Lyon and 
Vienne in Gaul, the Christians were directly the 
victims of local animosity and popular fanaticism. 

The Coliseum, next to the Pyramids, is perhaps 

the best-known building in the world. This im- 

j^ mense Flavian amphitheatre, which 

THE GREAT no dcmoHtions have been able wholly 
AMPHITHEATRE. ^^ ^cstroy, which for centuries was a 

mere quarry for Roman masons, still retains its 
shape, and asserts with terrible significance its 
general character. Its outer rim of eighty enor- 
mous arches rising in three storeys, and standing 
in six arches deep on the ground-floor, defines 
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its immense oval, which, fitted with appropriate 
staircase entrances and tiers of seats, accom- 
modated eighty-seven thousand persons. The 
Coliseum is all solid masonry, and was in old days 
covered by a mighty awning, worked with pulleys 
by sailors. It was built in 72 by Vespasian — 
dedicated by Titus in 82, on which occasion five 
thousand beasts were slaughtered, and the celebra- 
tions lasted one hundred days. It was completed 
by Domitian. It occupies the site of the Stagium 
Neronis, the Virginia Water of Rome. It could 
again be easily flooded by the Tiber, and, indeed, 
the difficulty is to keep the water out of the more 
deeply excavated parts. It was especially the 
arena for wild beasts. Gladiators fought them. 
Then, when there was a dearth of beasts — men 
being often cheaper — these fought with each other. 
Here, in the presence of the Emperor, seated in 
the grand stand or royal box, called the " podium," 
and surrounded by his senators and the Vestal 
Virgins, took place those exhibitions the memory 
of which even now fills the mind with such con- 
flicting feelings of wonder, admiration, pity, con- 
tempt, disgust. 

There is no doubt such a thing as the lust of 
cruelty. Torture fascinates — the appetite grows 
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by what it feeds on. There is no other way of 
accounting for the diabolical ingenuity of the 
accursed Inquisition. The gloating descriptions 
given of the torments inflicted upon animals in 
scientific laboratories, chiefly by French and Italian 
physicians, suggest the same thoughts. Revolu- 
tionary crowds exhibit the same phenomena ; and 
the gladiatorial shows of Rome, like the modern 
Spanish bull fight, brutalised the whole population. 
The Coliseum is for ever identified with the 
martyrdom of the early Christians. 

Here fell Potitus, Eleutherius, and Macrinus. 

Hither they brought the aged Ignatius, Bishop of 

JQ2. Antioch. His long conversation with 

ST. Trajan may be of doubtful authority ; 

but we have his own ardent words 

witnessing still to the spirit in which he met his 

death. " Let me be the food of the beasts,'* he 

writes by anticipation ; "let me come thus to the 

possession of God. I am the wheat of Jesus 

Christ. I must, therefore, be ground and broken 

by the teeth of wild beasts, that I may become 

His pure and spotless bread." His prayer was 

granted, for we read that " the lions left nothing 

but the harder bones of his body." 
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Here, then, was sown the seed of the Church, 
which is the blood of her martyrs. Let us travel 
on in imagination 300 years, and see the end 
of the Coliseum as the arena of these horrible 
gladiatorial shows, before we pass to those sub- 
terranean caverns where so many of the sufferers 
sleep. 

In 404 Honorius was Emperor. At that time, 
in the remote deserts of Lybia, there dwelt an 
obscure monk named Telemachus. ^^^ 
He had heard of these awful scenes the last 
in the far - off Coliseum at Rome, gladiatorial 
Depend upon it, they lost nothing by ^^g^t. 
their transit across the Mediterranean in the 
hands of Greek and Roman sailors. In the 
baths and market-places of Alexandria, in the 
Jewrys of Cyrene, in the mouths of every itinerant 
Eastern story-teller, the festive massacres of the 
Coliseum would doubtless be clothed in colours 
truly appalling, yet scarcely more appalling than 
the truth. 

Telemachus brooded over these horrors until 
his mission dawned upon him. He was ordained 
by Heaven to put an end to the slaughter of 
human beings in the Coliseum. He made his 
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way to Rome. He entered the Coliseum with 
the throng, what time the gladiators were 
parading in front of the Emperor with uplifted 
swords and the wild mockery of homage — 
" Morituri te salutamus." Elbowing his way to 
the barrier, he leapt over at the moment when 
the combatants rushed at each other, and 
throwing himself between them, bade them, in 
the name of Christ, to desist. To blank astonish- 
ment succeeded imperial contempt and popular 
fury. Telemachus fell slain by the swords of the 
gladiators. Legend may adorn the tale and 
fancy fill out the picture, but the solid fact 
remains — there never was another gladiatorial fight 
in the Coliseum. One heroic soul had caught 
the flow of popular feeling that had already begun 
to set in the direction of humanity, and turned 
it. He had embodied by his act and consecrated 
by his death the sentiment that already lay 
timidly in the hearts of thousands in that great 
city of Rome. In 430 an edict was passed 
abolishing for ever gladiatorial exhibitions. 

Let us turn from the glare of that terrible 
public life of persecution above ground in the 
Coliseum to that secret and hidden life of prayer 
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in the Catacombs, out of which emerged finally 
the Church of the Empire — ^the Church of Con- 
stantine — in the fourth century. jq.^ 

The ground in the environs of Rome the 
is mined with ancient corridors. Some- catacombs. 
times they lie as many as three deep, one beneath 
the other. There are about sixty of these isolated 
excavations in the immediate vicinity of Rome, 
and about 587 miles have as yet been traced, but 
more remain unexplored. The Arenariae, or 
sand quarries, form here and there entrances or 
passages to the Catacombs ; but they are distinct 
from them. To what extent they were formed 
by the stone quarries in very ancient times it 
is not easy to say; but most of them were 
undoubtedly burrowed in the soft rock tufa for 
the express purposes of Christian burial. It is 
estimated that about six millions of bodies were 
buried here between the first and the fifth 
centuries, after which the Catacombs were dis- 
used, as Christianity became the religion of the 
empire, and had no need to hide away. About 
eleven thousand inscriptions have come to light ; 
most of these have been removed to the 
Vatican and the Christian museum in St. John 
Lateran. There are a few dates from 67 — 100 ; 
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but most are after 150 to 400. Over the principal 
entrances are now built churches, monasteries, 
and shrines. St. Peter's is over the Vatican 
catacomb, St. Paul's over St. Lucina, St. Lorenzo's 
over St. Hippolytus, St. Agnese's over St. Agnese, 
and so forth. 

These sepulchral galleries are about eight feet 

high, three to five feet wide; the resting niche of 

each body is about eight feet. There 

GRAVES AND is usually room for five graves on each 

CHAPELS. gj^g^ Qj^g ^i^Q^g ^^^ Q^j^gj.^ r^^^ ,, j^^^jj „ 

are the common graves, sealed with slab and in- 
scription, or with none at all. The " arcosolia " 
are large, apselike in shape, with an arch. Here 
were found many of the Christian sculptured sarco- 
phagi. The " cubicula " were rooms for family 
graves; and besides these we found cryptlike 
chapels, where the sacraments were administered, 
the love-feasts eaten, the converts received, and 
religious instruction given. Here we often find 
two chambers, one for females, the other for males. 
In the female chamber there are two seats hewn 
in the rock for two priests, who were always 
present at the female classes. For the males one 
sufficed. 
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When the tombs are opened they are found to 
contain skeletons, rings, bracelets, glass vases, 
with " sanguen," or blood — the blood ^^^ 
of the martyred person. Examination bones, 
will sometimes show the character of ^^^^^^'^s, 

RINGS, 

the martyrdom. St, Cecilia's head vases, anp 
was found severed. Her body was re- lamps. 
moved from its niche, and now lies in the Trans- 
teverine church dedicated to her memory. Others 
were found with their ribs broken, their bones 
calcined as by fire, their shoulder-blades and 
collar-bones fractured with the blows of the leaded 
whip beneath which they had succumbed. 
Numerous lamps, indispensable to that dark 
labyrinthine life, are still found, I have frequently 
used them. In gazing upon their faithful and 
steady light, I for one seem to be brought very 
near to those times and personages. The gap of 
centuries seems suddenly bridged over ; the ghosts 
of the past come out of their " loculi " and " cu- 
bicula " ; they hold for me the little lamps which 
I have collected ; their tender light falls once 
more upon the rudely frescoed walls, ceilings, or 
newly-cut sarcophagus. I can see the now fading- 
out head of Christ of the fourth century, the 
roughly-scratched features of Peter and Paul, also 

H 
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of the fourth century. The Pompeiian figure of the 
good shepherd. The ever recurrent fish — IxBvq — 
'Ijyffovc Xpi^rroci Ocov vtog — ^Jesus Christ, Son of God. 
The constant monogram ^ — the Greek X, P, 
or first letters of the name of Christ — the anchor 
of faith, the bird with the branch of peace, 
the loving inscriptions, breathing devotion to the 
dead, and the hope full of immortality. Let us 
stand aside f»r a moment, as one scene after 
another flits before us in a vision quickened by 
the bright light of those little mystic lamps. 

Here, in the dark days of Diocletian, the 

Christians are gathered together once more, and 

107. when two or three are so gathered 

together, surely there is He, the Lord, 

BISHOP o 7 ^ . 7 ^7 

STEPHEN I. in the midst of them. I hear the 
distant footsteps ; down the long corridor gleams 
the Catacomb lamp, casting its intense shadow on 
these narrow walls, filled with, or waiting for, their 
silent occupants. In yonder chapel crypt is 
Stephen I., seated, presiding at the distribution of 
the sacraments. Suddenly a rush, a clangour of 
arms, a gleam of swords : two by two abreast enter 
the Roman soldiers; they have threaded the 
winding passage which leads to thejittle chapel; 
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they press in upon the terrified congregation. 
Stephen continues his holy office unmoved, and as 
he sits in all his early pontifical majesty his head 
is severed at a stroke. 

Here, too, reposed Callistus, Bishop of Rome, 

in the time of Cyprian. To him as a deacon was 

given the care of the Catacombs, now 

108. 

called after his name. Here Caius callistus 
lived eight years, and was martyred in and 
the reign of Diocletian. Here Liberius 
lived in 352, during the Arian persecution. Here 
the liturgy of the Christian Church began to take 
form ; its very wording began to be fixed ; its 
simple ceremonies, full of earnest symbolism, 
began to grow and glow with heavenly radiance 
in the depths of those dark, damp, and ill-ventilated 
caverns and corridors. 

A common niche in the Catacombs cost about 
£1 2s. 7d. This was the fossor's fee for scooping 
the narrow bed, and probably included the in- 
scription, which may have often been scratched 
by the relatives. 

The Government was quite alive to the im- 
portance of the Catacombs ; it seemed to them, 

H 2 
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as it was, the very hot-bed of illegal assemblies, 

and accordingly Valerius went the length of for- 

109. bidding burial there, and the penalty 

'^^^ for entering or being found in a cata- 

\TtT comb was death. The infringement 

POLICE, of such a law was far too frequent to 

be rigorously punished ; but it pointed at least to 

a system of sustained and exceptional persecution, 

for the Romans were generally very tolerant where 

the rights of burial were concerned. In spite of 

Valerius, it is notorious that the Catacombs were 

habitually respected, not only as Christian but 

as Jewish and even Mithraic cemeteries. The 

extant slabs and inscriptions betray a curiously 

mixed origin. Some of them are very rude and 

misspelt — Greek and Latin letters mixed together, 

defective Latin and worse Greek. The old heathen 

D.M. (Dis manibus) occurs strangely enough here 

and there. Some will have it that it means Deo 

maximo ; but that is not admitted by the best 

authorities. It is much more likely that the poor, 

or not very scrupulous, Christians collected heathen 

tombstones and inscribed their own epitaphs oti 

the other side ; indeed, we find instances of this, 

and here and there a heathen stone turns up which 

had not yet been baptised on the other side* 
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The large majority of inscriptions are brief 

and general. Thus (I have translated some of 

them) : — 

no. 

" Felix sleeps here." catacomb 

INSCRIPTIONS 

" Irene in pace," with a dove carrying in its 
beak an olive-branch. 

" Susannah, may you live in God. — Locus 
Marci." 

" Here lies Marcia, put to rest in a dream 
OF peace." 

Then we find more distinctive phrases, giving 
glimpses into life and character, and painting 
invariably the saddest picture of the times. 

" Virginius remained with us but a short 
time." 

" Here lies Gordianus, deputy of Gaul, 
who was murdered, with all his family, for 

THE FAITH. ThEY REST IN PEACE. HiS HAND- 
MAID, ThEOPHILA, SET UP THIS." 

Gentle, loving Theophila! There was no one 
left but thee to remember poor Gordianus, and 
perhaps his little children, whom thou didst tend. 
And how didst thou escape ? Thy name, ** lover 
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of God,*' proclaims thee a Christian ; but thou . 
wast perhaps too obscure a victim ; none cared to 
ask thee of thy faith, and thou wast sent homeless 
and friendless forth, yet not before leaving this 
stone in memory of thy beloved master and his 
family ; and thou who didst also love God didst 
surely find His love sufficient for thee ! 

" Petronia, a priest's wife, the type of 

MODESTY. In this PLACE I LAY MY BONES. 

Spare your tears, dear husband and daugh- 
ters; BELIEVE THAT IT IS FORBIDDEN TO WEEP 
FOR ONE WHO LIVES IN GOD." 

Are these her own last words, or such as she 
might have uttered ? Simple memorials of con- 
jugal affection and high religious trust, they speak 
more eloquently of faith and purity than any 
doctrine of celibacy. The Church of the first three 
centuries reads a lesson of simplicity, tenderness, 
and piety which after ages have been slow to 
follow. 

Here is a long epitaph reflecting querulous 
dissatisfaction with things as they were. The 
friends of Alexander were but half reconciled to 
the glory of these bloody martyrdoms. They 
sometimes must have asked themselves, " After 
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all, is it worth while ? This is a losing game." 
Well was it for the Church of the future that 
brave souls like Alexander thought otherwise. 

"In Christ. Alexander is not dead, but 
lives beyond the stars, and his body rests in 

THIS TOMB. He lived UNDER THE EmPEROR 
AnTONINE, who, foreseeing that great GOOD 
WOULD RESULT FROM HIS SERVICE, RETURNED EVIL 

FOR GOOD. For, while on his knees and about 

TO SACRIFICE TO THE TRUE GOD, HE WAS LED 
AWAY TO EXECUTION. Oh, SAD TIMES ! IN WHICH 
SACRED RITES AND PRAYERS, EVEN IN CAVERNS, 
AFFORD NO PROTECTION TO US. WhAT CAN BE 
MORE WRETCHED THAN SUCH A LIFE, AND WHAT 
THAN SUCH A DEATH, WHEN THEY COULD NOT 
BE BURIED BY THEIR FRIENDS AND RELATIONS ? 
At LENGTH THEY SPARKLE IN HEAVEN. He HAS 
SCARCELY LIVED WHO HAS LIVED IN CHRISTIAN 
TIMES." 

Here is another imperfect survivor — some poor 
old man, who has perhaps stood out a good 
heathen to the end himself, whilst writing this 
sad epitaph for his family : — 

" So UNHAPPY AN OLD MAN WAS TaNTALUS, TO 
BE ONCE RICH IN POSSESSION OF CHILDREN, NOW 
WEALTHY ONLY IN MISERY." 
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We find a large number put up by wives or 
husbands. 

"to the most blessed soldier who had 
Tecla for his wife in the province of Spain, 
AND LIVED SIXTY-FIVE YEARS." This is from the 
Catacombs of St. Agnese. 

Here is one from St. Cyriaca : — 
" For the body of Hygeia and her husband. 
If, after the death of Hygeia, any other 

BODY be placed IN THIS TOMB, SAVE THAT OF 

Hygeia and her husband, let the Pontifical 
College inflict the due penalty." 

This shows afready an extensive and powerful 
Church organisation capable of controlling its 
own members. 

Rudely is the atmosphere broken into by the 
occasional heathen element. Here is a striking 
epitaph, in which the whole busy public life of old 
Rome flashes for a moment before our eyes, and 
vanishes as suddenly. We are out on the 
crowded mart — the Appian Way; the tides of 
commerce and pleasure are in full flow once more, 
the curtain of the past seems actually lifted for a 
moment. 

" In this tomb lies a lifeless body, whose 
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SPIRIT IS ENROLLED AMONGST THE GODS, AS IT 
WELL DESERVED TO BE — LUCIUS StATIUS OnESI- 
MUS. He CARRIED ON BUSINESS ON THE APPIAN 

Way. He was a most honest man, and his 

REPUTATION WILL LAST FOR EVER. He LIVED 
WITHOUT A STAIN FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS. HiS 
WIFE, CrESCENTINA, WIFE OF A MOST HONOURABLE 
AND EXCELLENT MAN, WHO LIVED WITH HIM IN 
PERFECT AGREEMENT AND WITHOUT ANY CHANGE 
OF HEART, PLACES THIS INSCRIPTION TO HIS 
MEMORY." 

Nothing is more touching than the large 
mortality amongst the children, especially young 
girls. The poor little things, who were doubtless 
often hurried ofif to the Catacombs for protection, 
could not bear exposure to the deadly, sunless, 
malarious influences underground — the sudden 
chill, the Roman fever — and no wonder. They 
seem to have died ofif rapidly enough, to judge 
from the large number of graves containing them. 

" Irene, five months, twenty-five days." 

"Candida, five years, eleven days." 

" SePTIMIA RoMANA, a virgin, who died THIR- 
TEEN YEARS OLD. On HER BIRTHDAY HER 
SORROWING MOTHER LAID HER TO REST IN PEACE." 
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"Her parents put up this inscription to 
their most sweet girl, successa, who lived 
five years, eleven days." 

" to aurelia, our sweetest daughter, who 
departed from this world in the consulate 

OF SeVERUS AND QUINTUS. ShE LIVED FIFTEEN 

years and four months, a.d. 235." 

"Laurence to his sweetest son, borne 
away of angels." 

"Navira in peace; a sweet child, who 

LIVED SIXTEEN YEARS AND FIVE MONTHS. ThIS 
EPITAPH WAS MADE BY HER PARENTS." The 

sign, a ship, and a rude drawing of a vessel — 
a play upon the girPs name — is attached. 

A girl named " Porcella," or " a little pig," has 
a little pig drawn on her tomb. The Christians 
were fond of these quaint symbols, but seem 
to have been a little devoid of a sense of humour 
— like a good many religious people in our day. 

Our last is a touching motto put up to a very 
young wife, who must have been married when 
little more than a child (fourteen), and then left 
by her husband, a soldier, called off probably to 
serve in the provinces, and returns to find his 
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poor little wife dead. Was she martyred, or did 
she fret herself to death, or was she carried off 
with malaria in the Catacombs? We know 
nothing; but here is her epitaph, full of simple 
pathos, and warm as with the very life blood : — 

"To DOMINA, 375 A.D., MY SWEETEST AND 
MOST INNOCENT WIFE, WHO LIVED SIXTEEN YEARS 
AND FOUR MONTHS, AND WAS MARRIED TWO 
YEARS, WITH WHOM I WAS NOT ABLE TO LIVE 
MORE THAN SIX MONTHS, DURING WHICH TIME 
I SHOWED HER MY LOVE AS I FELT IT; NONE 
ELSE SO LOVED EACH OTHER." 

The Catacomb paintings and the sarcophagi 
deserve separate consideration ; but the reader 
must be referred to De Rossi's *' Sub- 

XXX* 

terranean Rome" for a full description catacomb 
and delineation of both. Artistically, pointings. 
they are unimportant. Art was detested by the 
early believers as too closely associated with 
Greek and Roman religion and licence. The 
Catacomb art, rude as it is, is heretical. The 
Gnostic influence is felt in the suppression of 
all that belonged to the Cross and Passion of 
Jesus — the Gnostics not admitting that He 
really suffered. Heathen figures are borrowed — 
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Orpheus as the Good Shepherd, even Psyche, 
emblem of the soul. The head of Jesus is 
attempted, but is uncomely and conventional; 
arabesques, vines, and Pompeiian-like decorations 
show us that the converted painters were 
exercising their tabooed art more from habit 
and old association than from any distinctly 
Christian feelings — the conception is generally 
commonplace and the execution feeble. Some 
third and fourth century sarcophagi show an 
improvement in taste, corresponding, no doubt, 
to the higher rank and greater wealth of those 
who, at that time, joined the Christian Church. 
But the life of the Catacombs must be looked for 
neither in marble effigy nor frescoed wall. It 
breathes alone through the Epitaphs — it speaks 
alone in the Symbols. 
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X12. Miracle-mongers. — 113. Montanus. — 114. Dissent within 
the Church. — 115. Heretics and order. — 116. Polycarp. — 
117. Papias and Irenasus. — 118. Polycarp*s disciples. — iig. 
Polycarp and Anicetus. — 120. Polycarp and Marcion. — 121. 
Polycarp's success. — 122. The beginning of the end. — 123. 
Polycarp arrested. — 124. Polycarp*s trial. — 125. The Execu- 
tion. — 126. The Gospel of St. John. 

By 150 A.D., at least half of Asia Minor leaned to 
Christianity. Excitable, imaginative, artistic, 
credulous, the Phrygian and Cappo- 
docian populations seem to have miracle- 
welcomed eagerly every new form of mongers. 
religion. To become God was a very simple 
matter in those parts, Ovid had chosen that 
favoured land as the site of some of his most 
picturesque incarnations, and Jupiter and Mercury 
seemed quite natural in appearing to Philemon 
and Baucis, whilst Paul and Barnabas have only 
to show themselves to be instantly transformed 
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into the same popular deities. These impression- 
able people listened eagerly to Paul, and to others 
who taught just the opposite to Paul. Every 
mesmerist, spiritualist, medium, or necromancer 
found his ready-made public at Heliopolis, 
Smyrna, Pepusa. ApoUonius of Tyana was not 
only deified, but gave rise to a sort of miracle 
literature which had a great vogue. The tales 
told about one Alexander of Aboniticus were not 
less surprising. His shallowest conjuring tricks 
seemed to take. He broke an egg before the 
people and a serpent crawled out — a sign from 
iEsculapius! He dressed himself up as a sort of 
fantastic talking dragon, and people flocked from 
all parts to consult him as a manifest oracle! 
The healing mediums had such a run at Troas 
and other towns that the Roman legate of 
Cappodocia, Severien, the great Galen himself, 
iElius Aristides, the sophist, and many others of 
high culture believed, and probably with some 
reason, in the phenomenal cures wrought. 

In such a country at such a time Christianity 
seemed to make fewer and more reasonable 
demands on the belief of the people than almost 
any other religion ; but in such a country and at 
such a time we can hardly wonder at the strange 
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and exaggerated forms which Christianity readily 
assumed. 

Here Montanus flourished and individual inspi- 
ration ran wild. In spite of Paul's warning, 
Priscilla and Maximilla, prophetesses 
in the suite of this great heretic, held ^^^' 

° ' MONTANUS. 

public seances. They taught the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire — they courted 
persecution — they believed themselves to be, like 
their master, the immediate oracles of the Holy 
Ghost. The millenium, they said, was close at 
hand; through their ministries things not even 
revealed by Jesus were to be given to the world. 
The town of Pepusa in Phrygia, the site of which 
is not known, was their sacred capital. Pilgrims 
came to it as to a sort of New Jerusalem, and the 
country population went mad about the ascetic 
visionary and his troops of inspired girls. Their 
rites were ecstatic and chorybantic, the cult was 
almost insanely emotional, and the weeping 
virgins of Pepusa, clad in white and parading the 
streets in torchlight processions, naturally pro- 
duced a profound sensation. After wailing over 
the misery of life, these girls would give way to 
fits of spiritual enthusiasm, and as they fell down 
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in ecstasy in the midst of their wild and rambling 
prophecies, the crowds assembled would break 
out into loud weeping — be straightway struck 
with penitence — embrace the croSvS — believe them- 
selves possessed by the Holy Ghost, and begin 
to prophesy in turn. The same phenomena repeat 
themselves in all periods of strong religious ex- 
citement or spiritual revivalism. The movement, 
as usual, was quite outside the church organisation. 
It was a cult of prophets not of priests, and 
claimed to be above all bishops and clergy ; but 
the clergy were nevertheless affected by it. The 
bishops had to reckon with these directly inspired 
persons. The bishops as a rule, with the true 
episcopal instinct, held aloof ; but a few declared 
themselves favourable. The rest proclaimed 
Montanus to be a dangerous heretic, which no 
doubt he was ; and Priscilla and Maximilla mad, 
which they very probably were; but the people 
followed the prophets in crowds. They could not 
be suppressed by an episcopal edict, that was 
clear. Let us do the Montanists justice. In 
spite of alleged immoralities — as most agree 
calumniously imputed to them — it must probably 
be conceded that, by inculcating asceticism, rigid 
abstinence* and discipline, they directed the 
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emotions of their followers into a moral, and not, 
like the Carpocratians, into an orgiastic and 
impure channel. This was so great an influence 
for good that we cannot be surprised to find the 
orthodox church, after opposing Montanism up 
to the sixth century, end by gradually absorbing 
bdth its ecstasy and its asceticism — exploiting 
the one and regulating the other for its own 
purposes. 

If the Catholic, and, I may add, the Protestant, 
Church had always known what to do with the 
electric forces and abnormal needs and 114- 

DISSENT 

manifestations of the religious genius ; 

t» t> > WITHIN THE 

if the Church had always learned — church. 
as the Catholic Church in its grand days managed 
to learn — the great secret of ** dissent within the 
church, " and studied to make room for every 
fresh movement of zeal, enterprise, speculation, 
and metaphysics within her body, instead of 
turning them by rejection into so many outward 
thorns in her side and scorpion scourges for her 
back — why we might still have one Holy Catholic 
Church of Christ in reality, instead of a sectarian 
fragment of Christ's Church, which is hardly 
** One " — dubiously " Holy " — and certainly not 

I 
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" Catholic." But the orthodox church had her 
difficulties with the restless intellect as well as 
with the lawless emotions of her children. 

It was some time, however, before the Church 

knew what to do with Gnostics like Marcion, and 

with Marcion himself she never dis- 
ii5« 

HERETICS covered what to do. Although he was 
AND ORDER, ^j^^ ^^^ ^f ^ bishop, his studies in 

Greek metaphysics soon brought him into 
discredit with the orthodox; but he got a con- 
siderable following with that rising school of 
Christianity which sided with Paul, and had at 
least the merit of rescuing Jesus from the narrow 
sphere of a provincial Saviour. Marcion's doc- 
trine was a powerful Gnostic exaggeration of 
St. Paul's. Jesus with him was an apparition sent 
by the supreme God to fight with Evil and teach 
Love — the flesh was evil, the resurrection of the 
body was denied ; only the soul was good, and that 
survived. Marcion's chief error, in the eyes of 
the Church, lay in depriving Jesus of human 
reality. The Gnostic tendencies of the fourth 
Gospel (St. John) avoid that pitfall with a truly 
marvellous instinct, for there the " Word is made 
flesh and dwells amongst us." The value of 
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Marcion was to re-act against the Judaeo-Christian 
of the period, and to side, however heretically, with 
the victorious Pauline doctrine of a universal 
Saviour, revealing the true God as both just and 
good. The Gnostics, Basilides, Valentinus, and 
Saturninus, men of brilliant metaphysical gifts, 
all had common ground with Marcion ; and in 
scorning the flesh, denying the bodily resurrection, 
and identifying Jesus with one of those divine 
emanations called iEons, which from time to 
time appeared in the world for the illumination of 
mankind, they irritated the Church by rivalling 
it in asceticism and exalting their own specula- 
tions above its judgments. But with all their 
asceticism, undoubted subtlety, and sometimes 
sublime imagination, not one of the Gnostic sects 
succeeded in suppl5dng the real want of the age, 
which was an honest religion and a healthy 
morality. The Carpocratians erred on the side 
of license, for, affecting to despise the body, 
they regarded its wildest excesses as a matter of 
indifierence; and being a Christian sect, these 
religious libertines brought much discredit on their 
stricter brethren, with whom they were not un- 
naturally confounded. Amidst these conflicting 
and stormy extremes the glory of the Church is, by 

I 2 
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a truly inspired instinct, to have hit the difficult 
and golden mean. Conservative but not exclusive, 
it was tenacious of the past, but not unwilling to 
assimilate slowly any living element which would, 
from time to time, enable it to conquer the world. 
This mingled sagacity and temperance was, as it 
has ever been, the strength (and weakness ?) of the 
bishops and clergy who, surrounded by noisy sects 
and irreconcilable fanatics, more and more called 
themselves the Church. This was more especially 
the genius of the Roman Hierarchy. Whatever 
the vagaries of individuals, their gifts, their 
speculations, the schools of Alexandria, the necro- 
mancers of Egypt, the dreamers of Asia — ^the 
Church was, above all things, organised, regular in 
administration, opposed to extremes, moral, prac- 
tical, popular. Even before she had succeeded in 
absorbing Paul's letters or writing John's last 
memoirs on the Pauline — we might even say 
Gnostic — lines, it is instructive to notice how this 
practical and conservative instinct announces 
itself in the midst of fantastic and volatile Phrygia, 
where the wild Montanus and his raving pro- 
phetesses stand forcibly contrasted with the 
reverend and venerable figure of Polycarp, Bishop 
of Smyrna. 
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The Asian churches of the second century were 
happy in the possession of several excellent 
and illustrious bishops — ^Thraseus of ne. 
Eumenia, Sagasis of Laodicea, Ap- polycarp. 
poUinaris of Hierapolis, where Christianity was 
openly professed ; Polycrates of Ephesus, and 
that prodigy of learning, Meliton of Sardis. 
But in 153 A.D. there was no figure in Asia 
comparable in interest to that of the aged 
Polycarp of Smyrna. He was at this time past 
eighty — he had known the Apostles — and as he 
was wont to sit at eventide surrounded by his 
admiring disciples, on his favourite bench overlook- 
ing the wide waters of the iEgean, on one of the 
sloping terraces of Mount Pagus, the last echoes 
of Galilee might actually be heard at a distance 
of 120 years " by the shores of another sea." 

Thither probably came Papias, most painstaking 
and credulous of chroniclers, whose mission, as 
he conceived it, was to rescue the 
traditions of the Apostolic age, and papias and 
who wrote five books with fragments ^^^n^us. 
and explanations of the words of Jesus. Un- 
happily they are lost — happily Eusebius read 
them pen in hand, and has copied some parts which 
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have necessarily an altogether unique value for us. 
Amongst the devout listeners of Polycarp was a 
young man named Irenaeus, usually accompanied 
by his friend Florinus. He was at this time 
attending the best schools in Asia, and had made 
himself acquainted with Homer and Plato ; but 
Polycarp impressed him profoundly, and it is from 
this same Irenaeus that we get some of the last 
living glimpses of that Apostolic world of which 
he may be said to have watched the setting 
sun. 

Polycarp was essentially a man of the old school. 

He had no sympathy with Montanist extrava- 

ii8 gances or with the Gnostic forms of 

poLYCARp's Christianity growing up around him. 

DISCIPLES, jjg ^^g q^j^g self-sufficing, and we 

can well understand that a man who could tell 
how intimate he had been with "John and 
those others who had seen the Lord," was 
not likely to want reverent and attentive 
listeners. Even the young men around him, who 
were at that very time half unconsciously pre- 
paring the Gnostic Christianity of the future 
(amongst them, perhaps, the Greek revisers of 
the Johannic fragments), could hardly fail to be 
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fascinated by the old man's ardent dogmatism 
and Apostolic weight. 

With Paul's theology Polycarp had nothing to 
do. He was a devout Millenniumist, and believed 
still in the proximate coming of Christ in the 
clouds, and the speedy collapse of the Roman 
Empire. Everything like a new idea roused his 
ire. Anything like a rationalistic Christianity — 
an3^hing with a Montanist flush or a Gnostic 
flavour about it was abhorrent to him. When 
such things were alluded to in his presence he did 
not attempt to argue, but, rising abruptly, he 
would put his fingers in his ears and stride off 
exclaiming, with senile impatience, " O God ! 
God ! to what an age hast Thou brought me that I 
should hear such language ! " Doubtless the 
young men kept their own counsel. Perhaps they 
knew their time was coming, yet to the end they 
seemed powerfully attracted to the venerable 
bishop, who must have possessed a great personal 
charm. He was always surrounded — a crowd of 
disciples tended him with loving care. They 
watched him about — anticipated his wants — noted 
his peculiarities — ^his favourite seats — the topics 
he loved to dwell upon, the anecdotes he loved to 
repeat — he who " had seen the Apostles." There 
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is no reason to suppose that Polycarp had the 
slightest idea that his own Christianity was 
already superseded, that a Gospel of John was 
already in existence— probably enriched surrep- 
titiously from his own reminiscences of John — a 
Gospel which would owe its acceptance largely to 
those very traits of gnosticism which he was 
never tired of denouncing. Of Polycarp's many 
epistles only one remains, which, as it is accepted 
by Irenaeus, our modern critics, with commendable 
sagacity, decline to pronounce spurious, although 
a certain allusion to Paul is thought to be a little 
suspicious. Two more things were needed to com- 
plete the authority and round off the ecclesiastical 
importance of Polycarp — Rome and Martyrdom. 

In summer the aged President of all the Asiatic 

churches set out — accompanied probably by Ire- 

119- naeus and his young friend Florinus — 

^^^ for the capital of the world, which 

ANicETus. already began to pose as the great 

Christian centre, with a kind of Episcopal Primacy 

amongst equals. 

Bishop, or Pope, Anicetus received the revered 
Bishop of Smyrna with great cordiality and 
respect. There was much to discuss. The Asian 
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c 

and Roman churches differed, amongst other 
things, about the time of keeping Easter. Poly- 
carp professed to follow the Apostles and all the 
Judaeo-Christians, making Easter day the 14th of 
the month Nisan, whatever day that happened 
to coincide with ; whilst Rome and the Westerns, 
especially the Pauline churches, made the resur- 
rection of Christ their Easter Festival, and 
celebrated it always on the Sunday which followed 
the Friday after 14th of Nisan. Thus in 
different parts of Christendom the fasting and 
feasting did not take place on the same days. In 
these early times Rome was conciliatory and 
tolerant in matters of detail ; internal liturgical 
questions were, with much practical wisdom, not 
permitted to divide the churches in face of so 
many common foes without. Polycarp could not 
persuade Anicetus, nor could Anicetus persuade 
Polycarp ; but they agreed to differ. The churches' 
peace was not broken, the two great bishops 
remained in full communion with each other, and 
previous to Polycarp' s departure Anicetus insisted 
on the Asian prelate consecrating the elements 
publicly in his place, the Roman Pontiff thus 
voluntarily abdicating in that almost Apostolical 
presence his highest ecclesiastical functions. 
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At Rome Polycarp was confronted at every 

turn with the gnosticism he so much abhorred in 

I20. the disciples of Valentinus and in 

^jjjj the person of Marcion himself. He 

MARcioN. met him one day in the street and 
would have passed the brilliant heretic by, 
but Marcion stopped him. " Don't you know 
me?" he said. "Know you!" exclaimed the 
companion of the Apostles ; ** certainly I know you 
— ^you are the first-born of Satan ! " It was an echo 
of John's own fiery spirit (Luke ix. 54) ; so difierent 
from the Master's " He who is not against us is 
on our side." But without sharing the admiration 
of Irenaeus for this Polycarpian burst of religious 
intolerance, we must admit that the old man's 
intense horror of gnosticism was justified by the 
only forms of it with which he was acquainted, 
and especially by the exaggerated doctrines of 
Marcion. As an ardent adherent of Moses, Poly- 
carp could not admit Marcion's denunciation of 
the Old Testament as contrary to the New — this 
severance of spiritual continuity was heresy number 
one. As an eager Millenniumist Polycarp could not 
admit that the proximate re-appearance of Jesus 
on earth was comparatively unimportant — this was 
heresy number two. As a devout believer in the 
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resurrection of the body, Marcion's statement that 
the soul alone could survive was certainly heresy 
number three. As a companion of those who had 
seen the Lord, and to whom the Lord had been a 
real and tender human friend, Marcion's theory 
that Jesus was but an apparition, was certainly 
a crowning heresy — number four. With such 
thoughts in his mind, we can at least sympathise 
with the fierce rejoinder of the orthodox bishop 
to the popular heretic in the streets of Rome, 
" You are the first-bom of Satan.*' 

Nor did Polycarp, aged and infirm as he was, 
fail to hold his own in the capital of the world. 
With young and old, wherever he 
appeared in the Christian community, polycarp's 
he created a profound sensation. To success. 
be so near the Apostles, to touch the hand 
of a man who had been intimate with " the 
disciple whom Jesus had loved," to hear the 
voice of one who had conversed with the eye- 
witnesses, and listened to the story of the cross at 
first hand, even seen those who had been healed 
or raised from the dead by the "Son of Man" 
Himself — all this was too much for several of the 
fashionable heretics at Rome. Accordingly many 
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Valentinians and followers of Marcion who were 
privileged to hear and see Polycarp whilst on 
his visit to Anicetus renounced their leader and 
returned to the orthodox church. 

In the presence of this great Apostolic martyr, 
they seemed to crowd eagerly for the last time 
within that golden nimbus of unquestioning 
certainty, which still surrounded the figure of 
Jesus and His immediate followers. Speculation 
at once was felt to be trivial, documents super- 
fluous, and criticism out of place. We can quite 
enter into the feelings of Papias, for it must have 
been theirs too, when he says, " I did not 
consider things from books to be of so much use 
as things from the living and abiding voice.** 
Of such living and abiding voices, Polycarp's was 
the last. 

In the autumn of 154, Polycarp, then in his 

eighty-sixth year, returned to Smyrna. He had 

many enemies in that town. The 
122. 
THE reverence of the orthodox and the ad- 

BEoiNNiNo miration of the country people were, 

OF THE END. . _ .j x xl. 

as it soon became evident, more than 
counterbalanced by the hatred of the Jews who 
had been alienated by his bitter scorn, and the spite 
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of the city heathen who felt themselves insulted 
by his intolerance and airs of lofty superiority. 

In 154 there were famous public games at 
Smyrna, and much of the interest on the stadium 
centred in the atrocious tortures inflicted on 
twelve unfortunate Philadelphians, who died pro- 
fessing Christianity. The long looked-for oppor- 
tunity had come. The Jewish and Pagan roughs 
of Smyrna, smarting under repeated slights from 
the Christians, whom they in their turn denounced 
as deriders of the gods, cried out, " Down with 
the Atheists ! Death to Polycarp ! " 

The old man had often been heard to condemn 
those fanatics who courted martyrdom ; but with a 
truly heroic inconsistency, at first refused to fly 
himself. The utmost he at last consented to 
do was to go out of town and await the result 
at his country farm near Smyrna. But the 
popular clamour had borne speedy fruit, and the 
order for his arrest was out. 

On the 22nd of February, a.d. 155, a squadron 
of mounted police rode into the bishop's farm. 
Even then he might have escaped — the 

I23* 

authorities would probably have not polycarp 
been displeased if he had. He was at ^^^^^ted. 
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dinner in an upper chamber, when they rushed in 
with the fatal news ; he knew his time was come, 
and merely said, ** God's will be done." Then he 
went down stairs with perfect composure, and 
chatted quietly with the police — bade them be 
seated, and ordered refreshments to be served. 
An hour or two for quiet prayer was all he asked, 
which they very willingly conceded. Polycarp 
was never watched more closely than in these last 
hours of his life. We are told that he spent the 
night in prayer. The prayer was one of those 
long comprehensive petitions, which he used 
habitually for all sorts and conditions of men, 
which produced so deep an impression upon the 
church over which he presided, and excited the 
liveliest admiration of the faithful. 

The next morning they put him on an ass, and 

were proceeding towards Smyrna when a carriage 

met them containing a certain high 

poLYCARP*s magisterial officer, Herod and his 

TRIAL, f^^j^gj. Nicetis. They begged the 

bishop to join them in the carriage, and tried 
their best to persuade him to make some little 
concession to popular prejudices — just enough to 
save his life. If he would only say before the 
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people " Kyrios Kaesar! " and consent to perform 
a little sacrifice, he might be spared. Irritated at 
his obstinate refusal after they had stretched an 
oflBcial point to save him, they roughly turned him 
out of the carriage, and stumbling, he sprained 
his leg. On arriving at the racecourse, where he 
was to suffer, they found the mob screaming 
furiously — " Swear by Caesar ! no more of your 
Atheists ! " " Yea," repeated the bishop, with 
a deep sigh, " no more of your Atheists ! " 

** Insult Christ ! " urged Stadius Quodratus. 
" I have served Christ for eighty-six years, and 
He has never done me any harm — I am a 
Christian — if you want to know what is meant 
by being a Christian, give me a day and lend 
me your attention," " Tell that to the people," 
said the jeering officer. " No," replied the bishop ; 
" it would be worth while to discuss the matter 
with you, for to the authorities established by God 
all honour is due ; but as for yonder mob, I would 
not degrade myself by making any defence before 
them." In vain the pro-consul, still willing to 
save the intrepid bishop, threatened and besought 
— the people were getting impatient. Then arose a 
tempest of wild cries all mingled together — " Look 
at the great doctor of Asia ! " " See the Father of 
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the Christians ! " ** There goes the destroyer of 
our gods ! " " He teaches that one must not 
sacrifice or pray to them ! " " What, all the beasts 
used up ? Let's have fire ! fetch fire ! fire ! " — 
whereupon several immediately rush off for dry 
wood and planks from the neighbouring shops and 
booths. The pile is soon made. Meanwhile, 
Polycarp tries to undress as well as he can, but is 
too stiff with age and his recent sprain to take off 
his boots. Indeed, he seldom had occasion to stoop, 
for his disciples, as a rule, were eager to perform 
all such little services for him, if only they might 
have the privilege of touching his sacred person. 
But now not one of them is allowed to approach 
him. Some of the soldiers are for nailing him 
to the stake. " Let be," he said quietly ; " He 
who gives me strength to face the fire will help 
me to stand still enough here without your nails." 

At such a moment it is not wonderful that the 

Christians present should have seen and heard 

strange things. Voices floated in the 
125* 

THE upper air — " Be vigorous, Polycarp ! 
EXECUTION. Bg 3^j.^j^g I „ ^Q ^^^^ standing 

afar off the flames seemed to make an alcove 
in which the body of the martyr shone and 
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glowed like gold and silver ; a heavenly perfume, 
as of celestial incense, streamed from the smoking 
pile ! Others declared that the flames refused to 
burn the Saint — the executioner was at last 
obliged to despatch him with a dagger, and 
then so abundant was the flow of blood that the 
fire was instantly extinguished. The Jews were 
as eager to watch the ashes of Polycarp as they 
had been to guard the body of Jesus, and they 
met with as much success. On seeing the 
enthusiasm of Polycarp's disciples for the poor 
calcined fragments, the authorities said with a 
sneer, " These creatures are capable of forsaking 
even the Crucified One for him." The centurion, 
as was so often the case, showed more indulgence 
to the afflicted Christians, and allowed them, in 
spite of the Jews, to have the martyr's ashes. 
" More precious are these," said they, as they 
carried them off, '*than costly jewels and the 
purest gold." The ashes were laid up in a shrine 
and visited annually with religious celebrations 
and much exhortation to follow the example of 
the martyr in his life and death. So died the 
last great man of the old school of Judaeo- 
Christianity. He had lived into the Church of 
the future without knowing it. Paul he almost 

K 
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ignored — the theology he thought dead was 
alive, and the theology he thought alive was 
dead. But he was a great man. He organised the 
Asian Church ; he lent to the Roman Communion 
the sanction of his great name and the lustre of 
his almost Apostolical presence; he identified 
Episcopacy with the most laborious personal 
training of disciples ; he left the tradition of a 
pure and holy life — and the narrative of his death 
drawn up by the devout people at Smyrna is the 
most ancient known example of that inexhaustible 
and popular literature known as the Acts of the 
Martyrs. 

Th'e Gospel of St John, which came into wide 
vogue soon after the death of Polycarp, represents 
g the irresistible triumph of the 
THE GOSPEL Gnostic-tingcd Pauline theology. By 
OF ST. JOHN. ^ strange irony, whilst probably 
robbing Polycarp of many reminiscences, it 
presents them in an anti-Polycarpian setting. 
Yet the gnosticib .. of St. John's Gospel (the Xoyoc 
doctrine) is of a very moderate kind, steering 
clear of the jugglery of Basilides and the 
rationalism of Valentine on the one side, and 
the anti-humanitarian error of Marcion on the 
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other. A certain portion of the Gnostic metaphysic 
was thus saved for the Christian Church. Two 
centuries later we shall see how eagerly Atha- 
nasius will avail himself of it, to provide the 
orthodox system with a philosophy congenial to 
the times — of which, no doubt, it stood in some 
need. 
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VI. 
THE MARTYRS OF LYON. 

A.D. 156. 

127. Unpopularity of Christians in Gaul. — 128. Calumny and 
persecution. — 129. The Deacon Sanctus. — 130. Martjrdom 
of Bishop Pothinus. — 131. Blindina. — 132. Her cruel 
tortures. — 133. Moral effect. 

Christianity now sent out its vigorous shoots 
into the remoter parts of the Roman Empire. 
Along with the heavily-laden mer- 127. 

chant vessels that floated up the 

^ OF CHRISTIANS 

Rhone and Saone went the Christian in gaul. 
Missioners to Gaul. Rome, in abolishing nation- 
alities, had not only opened wide the gates of com- 
merce, but she had greatly weakened those barriers 
of local religion which, in the old days, would have 
proved almost insurmountable obstacles to the 
introduction of any new religion. Still Lyon, at 
the confluence of the Saone and Rhone, was the 
great political and religious centre of the Gallic 
provinces. The most famous games, the most 
august religious celebrations, full of political 
significance, took place there. The Asian 
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population, strongly tinged with Christianity, soon 
became marked as holding aloof. What business 
had these wretched Phrygian and alien Asiatics to 
sneer at the popular taste, and despise the 
popular religion ? They did worse — they denoun- 
ced both, and prophesied the approaching end of 
that Pagan world which, to everyone else, seemed 
more flourishing than ever. Still, their apocalyp- 
tical visions, their ecstasies and spiritual gifts 
had greatly attracted the Lyonnaise women; then, 
as now, ardent, imaginative, impulsive, and 
devout. Montanist inspirations and Gnostic 
dreams, the Gospel of St. John and the Apocalypse 
— theologies equally intense and opposite — found a 
ready acceptance there. Even the licentious 
teaching of a certain heretic named Marcus had 
met with strange favour amongst these excitable 
Gauls. But as in Phrygia so in Gaul, the 
orthodox Church put its foot down, asserted its 
authority, and delivered the missionary movement 
from anarchy, in the person of such respectable 
and moderate ecclesiastics as the aged Pothinus, 
and such gifted, but cultivated enthusiasts as 
Irenaeus, who, it seems, had come all the way 
from Rome to support the old bishop in the 
trying times close at hand. 
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As a simple refusal to sacrifice to the gods 
or to worship the Emperor constituted a civil 
crime, the Lyon prisons were « 

soon full of Christians ; and those calumny and 
who remained outside were ostracised persecution. 
and insulted. Every calumny was believed, and 
unfortunately the victims of such licentious here- 
tics as Marcus and the Carpocratians brought 
much discredit upon the Church, and lent some 
colour to the grosser charges of immorality so 
freely disseminated. The Christians were beaten 
and stoned in the streets, hooted out of all public 
assemblies, forbidden the baths, their slaves were 
caught and tortured to betray them, and they 
were even obliged to barricade themselves into 
their houses. 

With the growing persecution the exalta- 
tion of the believers also increased. To suffer 

for Christ, to witness for Him in the 

129. 

arena, to brave all dangers and the deacon 
tortures became a kind of holy mania, ^^nctus. 
Irenaeus and the aged Bishop Pothinus were 
indefatigable in consoling and exhorting the 
confessors. Some of these were of high rank, 
like Vettius Epagathus, who nobly defended 
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his poorer associates. A certain Deacon Sanctus 
was wonderful. He was arrested as known to 
be the depository of many church secrets, and 
put to the torture. To all questions he merely 
replied " Christianus sum.'' That was his name, 
his country, his race, his all ! As a last resort, 
they applied red-hot irons to the most sensitive 
parts of his body ; but they could wrench 
from him nothing but " Christianus sum.'' At last 
his poor body, contorted, dislocated, macerated, 
was but a bleeding mass of wounds. The climax 
of horror seemed reached when, a few days after, 
on finding him still alive, they recommenced the 
torture. Merely to touch him with the hand made 
him leap with agony. They then recommenced 
with the red-hot irons, and still he lived ! 

The old Bishop Pothinus had hitherto been 

spared. He was now so feeble that he could 

hardly drag himself from cell to cell, 
130. 

MARTYRDOM ffom one torture room to another, to 
OF BISHOP encourage, to pray with, and to comfort 

POTHINUS. ATM 1 r 

the martyrs. The hope 01 martyr- 
dom for himself alone seemed to keep him 
alive. He was not disappointed. When his turn 
came he could hardly get his breath to confess 
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Christ out loud. A crowd of enthusiasts thronged 
the court and pressed around the poor old man — 
the heathen easily understood from the veneration 
and general respect paid him that he was their 
head. As he passed along the streets to the police 
court there was the utmost curiosity to catch a 
glimpse of him. A squadron of soldiers could 
hardly keep the crowd off. As the believers were 
sometimes called Pothinus's disciples and some- 
times Christ's, some in the crowd asked whether 
that old man, about whom there was such a dis- 
turbance, was Christ. When the bishop, almost 
worn out, was at last placed in the dock, the 
Legate asked him "Who the God of the Christians 
might be?" "You shall find out if you are 
worthy of Him." The examination was soon 
over. The old bishop got terribly beaten outside 
the court, and he was dragged all the way back 
to his prison cell, kicked and belaboured with 
fists by the soldiers as he went along. He was 
now reduced to the last extremity of weakness, 
and he died two days afterwards from the effects 
of ill-usage. 

But the pearl of all the Lyon martyrs was 
certainly Blandina. She was the slave of a 
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Christian mistress. The girl was a delicate, 
fragile little creature, and when she was con- 
131. demned many of the faithful trembled 
BLANDiNA. fQj. ^^g honour of the cause, not 
believing that she could hold out against the 
ingenious refinements of torture prepared for 
her. The Legate had appointed a grand day 
in the Amphitheatre. The wretched Sanctus, 
who was still alive, was again brought out and 
put on a red-hot iron chair. He was half roasted 

alive without losing consciousness, and still kept 
exclaiming ** I am a Christian ! " It seemed as if 
nothing would kill him. He was so horribly burnt 
that even the lions would not touch him, and the 
rabid crowd at last got quite tired of him, and 
called for the executioner to give him the coup de 
grace. The other confessors who could walk 
passed through a row of flagellators who tore them 
with cruel whips. Blandina was then tied naked 
to a cross at the extreme end of the Amphitheatre, 
and wild beasts were let loose upon her. Her 
eyes were raised to heaven — she never ceased to 
pray. That day the beasts refused to touch her. 
But to the eyes of the martyrs the girl's shining 
white body on the distant cross seemed invested 
with a Christlike glory. She seemed to them 
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indeed a chosen Iamb of God ; the very image 
of their crucified Lord raised up like a breathing, 
quivering symbol of ardent sacrifice, from which 
streamed a blessed radiance of strength and com- 
fort for them in the midst of their sufferings. At 
the close of that awful day she was taken back to 
her cell. As the number of condemned rapidly 
increased, many who thirsted for the glory of 
martyrdom denounced themselves. The authori- 
ties were getting perplexed. The Legate wrote 
to the Emperor for fresh orders. After a delay of 
some weeks the Emperor's reply came. Short 
work was to be made with the Christians. 

Another great day in the Amphitheatre was 
announced. Those who claimed Roman citizen- 
ship had their heads cut off at once — 
the rest were reserved for wild beasts her cruel 
and various tortures. The two last to tortures. 
suffer were Blandina and a young man of sixteen 
named Ponticus. Blandina followed her young 
companion at every stage. She seemed to adopt 
him that day as her own spiritual child, encourag- 
ing him to constancy. Ponticus held out bravely, 
and expired in the greatest torments. Blandina's 
turn came last. First she was cruelly torn with 
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leaded whips, then exposed to the beasts, who bit 
and dragged her about the arena. She was rescued 
just in time, and placed on the red-hot chair; but 
she never flinched. At last they put her poor little 
lacerated body into a net and had her tossed 
several times by a savage bull. She fell heavily 
again and again, until all her bones seemed 
broken. But this extraordinary girl had for 
some time been in a kind of ecstasy — she was 
not yet dead, but she seemed to feel no more pain 

{j.ir]M aiaOrjcriv en tHov crwfx/iaivovTOJV t^^ovffa). She, toO, 

did not seem able to die, and was at last finished 
off" by the executioner. A thrill of awe and wonder 
passed through the brutal crowd. 

As the people left the theatre everyone was 
talking of nothing but the marvellous endurance 

of the little slave girl. *' Truly," said 
MORAL the light-hearted Gauls, feeling that 

they had been unusually well enter- 
tained, " we have never, in our country, seen a 
woman suffer so much torture as that ! *' Such 
scenes, however, could not fail to impress the most 
casual spectators, and they sorely perplexed the 
magistrates, who felt they had no terrors left for 
the Christians. The rapid reconstitution of the 
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Church of Lyon, under Irenaeus, attested the 
inextinguishable vitality of the new religion ; and 
here, as elsewhere, persecutions almost uniform 
in their severity and monotonous in their simi- 
larity, seemed only to add fuel to the flame of 
the Faith. 



VII. 
JUSTIN MARTYR AND THE 

APOLOGISTS. 

A.D. 130-220. 

134. An obstinate " Superstition." — 135. Quadratus. — 136. Justin 
Martyr. — 137. Justin's arguments. — 138. Justin's picture of 
the Early Church. — 139. Justin hardly orthodox. — 140. 
Justin's strong and weak points. — 141. Justin's end. — 142. 
More Apologetic writings. — 143. Minucius Felix. 

The time was now past when it was possible to 

ignore Christianity. The treatment of Suetonius 

and Tacitus, a.d. 60-117, would 

134* 

have been quite out of place in an obstinate 
A.D. 160. A "superstition," which " superstition." 

had touched every section of Roman and Greek 
society, and was known for better for worse 
throughout the Imperial provinces, had at least 
to be reckoned with. It was reckoned with by 
organised calumny and implacable persecution. 
Under the mild and beneficent reigns of 
Hadrian and the Antonines, the Christians 
thought this hard. It is true they proclaimed the 
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downfall of the Empire, but they did nothing 
actively to destroy it. They said the world would 
shortly be burnt up, but a religious opinion could 
not create the fire. They refused to call the 
Emperor '^ divus,'' but, after all, if he was a God 
they could not unmake him. They refused to 
sacrifice, but mere abstention hardly amounted 
to sedition; whilst the calumnies daily heaped 
upon them were generally most false. 

The famous Christian manifestoes known as 
'* Apologies*' sprang into existence in the second 

century to vindicate the character of 
^^^' Christianity and the lives of the 

QUADRATUS. -^ 

Christians. The Apology of Quad- 
ratus, presented to Hadrian in 125, marks an 
epoch in the new religion. Quadratus, and 
after him Aristides, were men of education — 
philosophers, rhetoricians, professional talkers. 
Christianity enters the lists with the wise and 
learned — it appeals to men of the world. Hadrian 
may have smiled at the attack upon "wicked 
people," who not only would not believe, but 
actually maligned the followers of " the crucified 
Sophist." He had seen and heard of too many 
miracles in his restless travels to be much 
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interested by the Gospel wonders ; nor would he 
enquire very closely after the worthy cen- 
tenarians, said to be still alive, who had been 
healed or raised from the dead by the Hebrew 
prophet. 

The eloquence of Aristides may have been more 
to the Imperial taste ; but an " Apologist " was 
presently to come into the field in ^ 

the person of one Justin, who not justin 
only provided the elaborate frame- ^^^'^^r. 
work for all future ** Apologies," but whose 
writings were destined to be read with eager 
interest by all future ages, chiefly for the sake of 
those side glances into the life of the period 
which enable us for a moment to span the gulf 
of nineteen centuries, and hold converse with 
men who may have seen the Apostles, and who 
certainly created the Church. Justin wrote at 
Rome about 148. He was an excellent specimen 
of the early orthodox church doctor. The 
moderation which avoids extremes and strikes the 
balance between opposite opinions — the sects 
judged by the doctrine of the mean — that is, 
Justin — ^that is to be the genius of the Catholic 
Church, which will enable it to win the masses 
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and avoid shipwreck on any number of ingenious 
heretical rocks. Men strike unconsciously the 
average probability between extreme statements, 
and it is in this way anarchy always ends by 
re-establishing authority. Next to Christ and 
His Apostles, the heretics created the Church. 
Justin's moderation is admirable, and that is 
why he was a fair type of the orthodox church 
of his period, which, however, appears to have 
differed considerably from the orthodox church 
of our period. His intellect was not strong, 
his logical faculty was undoubtedly weak; but 
he had a noble heart, a ready pen, indefatigable 
industry, and the courage of his opinions. 

He was bent upon getting a hearing from 

Antoninus Pius, and hoped, no doubt, to influence 

Marcus Aurelius, then twenty -nine 

JUSTIN'S years old. But the young prince 
ARGUMENTS. ^^^ f^^. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ influencc 

of his sceptical and philosophic tutor, Frontin, 
to be attracted by the seditious fancies of a 
Jewish sect. Justin was, it must be admitted, 
interesting, earnest, and eloquent ; but we hasten 
to add that many of his arguments must sound as 
strangely heretical in the ears of modem ecclesi- 
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astics, as they no doubt sounded trivial to the 
Antonines — if they ever read them. 

Persecution, Justin maintains, proved the truth 
of the Christian religion — a very two-edged argu- 
ment indeed. The calumny and hatred of the 
Church's enemies was due to evil spirits — a 
hardly conclusive statement. If the Christians 
were guilty of the crimes imputed to them they 
ought to be punished, but not for their opinions. 
There we can go along with him. They had been 
falsely accused of Atheism — the same charge had 
been brought against Socrates — in both cases the 
charge was false. Then what was there so out- 
rageous or incredible, after all, in the Christian 
doctrine (and here it is doubtful whether our own 
orthodox churchmen will be able to follow Justin 
Martyr without flinching). The title, " Son of 
God," he proceeds to urge, was not uncommon ; 
and Greek and Egyptian mythology could supply 
us with numerous instances of suffering (crucified) 
gods and virgin births ; and he then cites several 
deified persons, some of whom had been roughly 
handled in this world. 

Justin wins easily, like all the other Apologists, 
on the general purity of Christian manners, and 

L 2 
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gives us a charming picture of a Sunday service 

in the early church : — " When we have done our 

138. prayers we give each other the kiss 

JUSTIN'S Qf peace. Then the President takes 

PICTURE OF . 

THE EARLY ^^^ bread and wine and water and 
CHURCH, gives praise to God through Jesus 
and the Holy Spirit ; the people say * Amen ' ; 
the Deacons distribute the bread and wine and 
water, and some of it is taken to those who 
are absent. We call this food Eucharist. Only 
those who believe our doctrines, have been bap- 
tized, and follow the precepts of Christ are 
allowed to partake of this food. Then, before we 
separate, we think of the widows and orphans, 
of those in prison or in sickness, or any other 
distress, and we send them appropriate help 
and solace." The long passage deserves to be 
attentively studied. It is full of vigour, and 
reflects the peculiar sobriety and temperance of 
the Christian gatherings. This very moderate 
exposition seems to have produced little or no im- 
pression upon the Emperor, but it was thought a 
masterpiece by the early Church. 

It is doubtful whether Justin Martyr would be 
considered orthodox by our Houses of Convocation 
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now, but then he never enjoyed their advan- 
tages. He had neither read " Waterland on the 

Trinity," " Pearson on the Creed," nor 

139. 
** Browne on the Thirty-nine Articles." justin 

His " Trinity " is sadly embryonic and hardly 
confused, and quite as indistinct as 
the Trinitarianism of St. John's Gospel. His 
Millenniumism is as crude as that of Papias or 
Polycarp. St. Paul he systematically ignored. 
He does not use the fourth Gospel, nor are his 
Scriptural quotations like our texts, although they 
may probably be traced to versions of Matthew 
and Luke. Jesus he believed to have been super- 
naturally bom, but he knows Christians who do 
not hold this, which is almost as seriously hetero- 
dox as St. Paul, who addresses as Christian 
brethren at Corinth some who denied the resur- 
rection of Christ. But in those days the Church 
had not learned to treat varieties of doctrine 
within her pale with our admirable and exclusive 
" vigour and rigour." 

In two things Justin was perfectly successful. 
He exposed triumphantly the irreligious and 
degrading tendencies of the Greek and Roman 
myths, and he vindicated as soundly the tender- 
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ness and purity of the religion of Jesus as 

manifest in the lives of His followers. Upon 

140. the Court circles, however, his argu- 

justin's ments for the truth of Christianity 

STRONG AND . , ^t ^ /^ t 

WEAK from the Old Testament prophets 
POINTS, must have been quite thrown away, 
whilst the philosophers must have smiled at 
his notion that the Greeks had borrowed 
their philosophy from Moses. Every Roman 
schoolboy might have told him that Herod 
and Ptolemy were not contemporaries. His 
knowledge of Hebrew, if any, was as inaccurate 
as his history, and he wholly failed — unlike the 
brilliant Latin Apologist, Minucius Felix, a.d. 178 
— to estimate the strength of his opponents' posi- 
tion, or the kind of arguments likely to prove con- 
vincing. He firmly believed that his Apology might 
not only be listened to by the Emperor, but even 
brought before the Senate. These sanguine ex- 
pectations were not realised, but Justin achieved 
what he probably never expected — he set the 
model for an Apologetic literature, which has, 
perhaps, done more than anything else to excite 
controversy and disseminate doubt. 

How often, in reading subsequent elaborate 
Justifications of Christian faith and practice of the 
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" qui s'excuse s'accuse school," has the exclamation 
of the old verger of St. Mary's, Oxford University, 
occurred to us — " For forty years in this church I 
have listened to sermons in defence of Christianity, 
and thank God I am a Christian still ! " 

But there was that about Justin which was 
finer than any of his arguments. He was steadily 
and fearlessly true to his convictions to 
the bitter end. He took up his pen in 141* 
A.D. 160 to write his second and last „ ,^ 

END. 

answer, with the clear presentiment 
that death would be his only reward : " I expect 
fully to find myself some day denounced and 
snared by the men who daily affirm what they 
know nothing about, accusing us publicly of 
Atheism and impiety, simply to curry favour with 
the masses." Justin's expectations were shortly 
realised. Crescent, a bitter controversial op- 
ponent of a certain amount of social and political 
influence, not satisfied with refuting his adver- 
sary's Apology, or, perhaps, because he felt he 
had not refuted it, denounced the eloquent and 
courageous doctor to the authorities, and about 
160 A.D. Justin Martyr was put to death. 

The Apologetic literature of the second century 
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goes over much the same ground as that so 

laboriously traversed by Justin. Athenagoras 

142* explains to Marcus Aurelius, just as 

Justin had explained to his father 

APOLOGETIC -^ ^ 

WRITINGS. Antoninus, that the Christian prac- 
tices are harmless, and the kiss of peace 
altogether innocent — the tales of secret infamies 
were simply false. Common justice is what the 
Christians sought, and sought in vain, at the 
hands of Roman magistrates — "We ask not to be 
punished merely for the name we bear. If we are 
guilty of the crimes alleged spare none of us. 
But if these accusations have no foundation but 
in the natural opposition of vice to virtue, examine 
our lives and doctrine, note our devotion to the 
Emperor, his family, and the Empire, and deal with 
us as impartially as you would with our adver- 
saries." Many admirable pages in the same sense 
might be culled from these Christian Apologists. 

Theophilus of Antioch, a contemporary of 
Athenagoras, a.d. 178, is chiefly interesting as 
having for the first time invented the word Trinity, 
as descriptive of the variety in unity of the 
Supreme Being. His doctrine fell short of the 
rigid definition of Nicaea, but was undoubtedly an 
important step in that direction. 
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Perhaps the most readable of the Apologists is, 
after all, Minucius Felix. He interests us by 
the gusto with which he states his 
opponent's case against the Christians minucius 
in its most extreme form ; we might, felix. 
through whole pages, be listening to Celsus, 
that terribly cool rationalistic impugner of the 
new religion ; or Frontin, the philosophical 
preceptor and life - long counsellor of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

" The Christians know each other," says this 
Apologist, '* by marks and secret signs — they love 
each other almost before they see each other — then 
debauchery becomes religion — the very bond that 
unites them ; their initiation of neophytes is as 
notorious as it is abominable. A child covered 
with paste and flour," &c., and then follows one 
of the popular calumnies. His arguments, put 
into the mouth of an objector against Providence, 
would not disgrace a Biichner, or a Haeckel, or 
Huxley. "Your God," he exclaims, "permits 
you to suffer ; either He will not, or cannot help 
His own ; He is either powerless or unjust ; have 
you no sense of the ridiculous? Cease to lose 
yourselves in celestial infinities. Those who 
can't even understand human things, have hardly 
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the right to launch out into discussions on things 
divine." We seem to be listening to the author 
of the ** Service of Man " or to any Agnostic of 
the nineteenth century. We haste to add that 
Minucius Felix is hardly so well able to answer 
all the objections he so candidly states ; he is 
courageous and honest enough to be fair to his 
opponents, and puts their case for them perhaps 
a little too convincingly, sometimes without 
being able to meet it ; but in this he shares the 
fate of many other great theologians — of all, in 
fact, who attempt to deal logically with subjects 
transcending the necessary limitations of human 
thought. Although no more successful than 
others in solving the painful riddle of this earth, 
explaining the insoluble mysteries of creation, and 
justifying (intellectually) the ways of God to man, 
this first of Latin Apologists is interesting as 
striking the key-note of a double-edged method, 
since much abused in the pulpit. He is the " all 
things to all men " style of preacher ; your semi- 
philosopher, semi-devout man of the world, who 
will prove to you that religion may be taken with 
your eyes open ; that you can afford to give your 
opponent all his points; that when you have 
stated his objections, you have half answered 
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them ; that what you have been taught to believe 
essential is accidental, whilst the essential is, 
of course, what everyone can easily believe — " the 
religion," as Doctor Johnson said, "of all sensible 
men." The significance of such an Apologist is 
not that he so argued, but that about a.d. 178 
the Christian religion was sufficiently in touch 
with the wide, wide world — especially the world 
of cultivated thought — to call for such accommo- 
dation of statement and such an Apologist as the 
too candid and, perhaps, over subtle Minucius 
Felix. 



VIII. 
HADRIAN. 

A.D. II7-I37. 

144. The good Emperors. — 145. Hadrian's character. — 146 
Hadrian's buildings and court. — 147. The Sibyline 
prophecies. — 148. Hadrian's impartiality. — 149. Death of 
Hadrian. 

After the intolerable Caesars the Roman Empire 
was governed for sixty years by five of the 
greatest and best sovereigns the 
world has ever seen — Nerva, Trajan, the good 
Hadrian, Antonine, and Marcus emperors. 
Aurelius. During the mild reign of Nerva 
the Christians, partly on account of their 
obscurity, no doubt, enjoyed a welcome respite 
from persecution. Trajan, naturally jealous of any 
insult to the State, treated them with all the rigour 
of the law, but without any special severity. The 
figures of Hadrian, Antonine, and Marcus Aurelius 
can hardly be allowed to flit by like shadows. 
Remarkable in themselves, dramatic in those 
sudden contrasts characteristic of their age, and 
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quite distinct in their treatment of the Christian 
movement, each has left the image of a vivid 
personality upon the page of history. 

Hadrian, rapid organiser— good military writer 

rather than great captain— passed happily enough 

from Trajan's camp to Trajan's 

Hadrian's vacant throne. He was essentially a 
CHARACTER. ^^^ ^j j^j^ ^^^ . jjgj^^ j^^ morals, fond of 

art and literature, fond of philosophers, engineers, 
travellers ; open-minded, witty, tolerant. His 
great idea was to organise the enormous wealth 
and commerce of the Empire and embellish it to 
the utmost, exciting everywhere the intellectual 
tastes and social activities of the people. At 
home he re-created the court. He travelled 
incessantly about his vast dominions. Wherever 
he went temples and popular institutions, 
obsolete games, celebrations, superstitions, and 
oracles were revived for his special amuse- 
ment. It was like a royal progress from fair to 
fair, all the world seemed holiday making ; and to 
this day, as we pass through Greek and Roman 
museums, one of the most prominent objects is ever 
the bland, cultivated, energetic, good humoured 
face of Hadrian, often on horseback, or in bust. 
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or in bas-relief full length, in the midst of 
shouting crowds, with newly erected colonnades 
and temples in the background. 

Jerusalem, for fifty years a dust heap, was 

rebuilt, an edifice to Jupiter erected on the site 

of the temple, and a shrine of Venus 

'^ 146. 

not far from Golgotha. The indefatig- Hadrian's 
able Emperor visited Gaul, the Rhine, buildings 

- , . . ^ , , AND COURT. 

Spam, Mauritania, Carthage, and even 
rebaptised Palmyra in the East as Hadrianopolis. 
He listened to everybody and laughed at every- 
thing, threw off a poem or designed a colon- 
nade with equal facility ; but, whilst affecting 
to take nothing seriously, not even the Empire, 
he was tireless as an administrator, endowed 
with vast powers of work and a great capacity 
for affairs. It was noticed, too, that whilst 
charlatans, sophists, rhetoricians, poets, and 
painters were cordially received at the Palace, 
the jurisconsults and philosophers formed the 
stiff sinews of his imperial organisation. The 
ruins of his vast villa at Tivoli attest the variety, 
luxury, and splendour of Hadrian's private life. 
He was himself a microcosm of the Empire. 
In him. Imperial Rome touched firmly her 
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culminating point of dizzy splendour. Never had 
there been such apparent prosperity, such lavish 
expenditure, such colossal fortunes, so many 
slaves. The Rome of Hadrian was like the Paris 
of Louis XIV. The seeds of decay were hidden 
away out of sight. In the midst of all this glitter 
and show of prosperity, " Christianity alone clothed 
herself in mourning weeds," for the loss of purity, 
reality, and faith. But there was nothing else to 
foreshadow the approaching " dusk of the gods,'* 
save, perhaps, the distant murmur of barbarian 
hordes beyond the Alps, or the ominous retreat of 
the Imperial eagles from the outlying and no 
longer to be retained provinces of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria. 

In such an Empire and to such an Emperor, 

the seditious prophecies or rather screams of the 

Sibyline books must have been ex- 
147. 
THE tremely distasteful. The Christian 

SIBYLINE Sibyl, a fabled sister of Isis, was 
supposed by the Alexandrian author 
to have had a series of revelations or visions 
disclosing the approaching break-up of the Roman 
Power. " Imperious mistress," she exclaims, 
" origin arid cause of all calamities. Sorrow and 
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Disaster shall overtake thee; thou scourge of 
humanity, hear the bitter voice which foretells 
thy ruin ! " 

But the cultivated and sceptical Hadrian found 
it quite impossible to take the Christians more 
seriously than any of the other g 

fanatical sects, of which he had seen hadrian*s 
and heard so much in the East, impartiality. 

He thought with the scoffing Lucien, that 
in a world where there were so many fools, 
a few more or less could not greatly matter ; he 
could even afford to be scrupulously just to those 
who insulted his majesty and denounced his 
glory. 

When the Consul Caius Mucius Fundanus 
writes to know what he is to do with the 
Christians and their accusers, the Emperor, in 
the course of a long and careful reply, observes : 
" If people in your province have solid grievances 
against the Christians, which they can prove in 
open court, I cannot forbid them to adopt legal 
measures ; but I will not suffer them to proceed 
upon mere petitions and the cries of a rabble. 
You had better in such cases take the matter 
in hand personally. If then it is clear to you 

M 
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that there has been a distinct breach of the law, 
you shall inflict punishment according to the 
gravity of the offence ; but (and here speaks 
the refined sceptic and good-natured man of the 
world, with a genuine dislike of persecution 
and a certain love of fair play), by Hercules, 
if anyone denounces calumniously one of these 
Christians, I will have you punish the de- 
nunciator with a severity proportioned to his 
malicious wickedness." No doubt the Chris- 
tians, in spite of their wild Sibyl and their fierce 
Millenarianisms, had a good friend in the tolerant, 
quick-witted, and many-sided Hadrian. 

He carried to the verge of the grave the same 

imperturbable content and good - humour, the 

same lightness of touch and agreeable 

DEATH OF facility of manner. There was nothing 

HADRIAN, ^f ^Yie, lofty repose of Antoninus, or 

the sad but sublime resignation of Marcus 

Aurelius about the elegant address to his soul, 

with which this incomparable ban viveur and 

man of taste took leave of the world, sighing 

not long before he passed away, ''Animula blandula 

vagula.'' 



IX. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 

A.D. 161-I79. 

150. Fatal errors. — 151. Aurelius on Antoninus. — 152. A dignified 
death. — 153. Pagan head v. Christian heart. — 154. Marcus 
Aurelius a Pagan saint. — 155. His sense of duty. — 156. 
His elevation of soul. — 157. Collapse of stoicism. — 158. The 
Christian vampire. — 159. Persecutions passed over. — 160. 
The African Church. — 161. Cyprian, TertuUian, Celsus, 
Origen. 

That the most famous Christian Apologies 
should have fallen unheeded upon the ears of two 
of the best Emperors that ever lived, 
Marcus Antoninus and Marcus Aure- fatal 
lius, and that the blood of the noblest ^^^^^s. 
Christian martyrs, such as Polycarp, Justin, and 
Pothinus, should have been shed with their open 
approval, are certainly amongst the most tragic 
and instructive facts of history. 

Marcus Aurelius has left us a striking picture 
of his excellent father. The young prince had 
many instructors, but his father alone 
formed him. The boy from his earliest aurelius on 
childhood saw in that grave and Antoninus. 

M 2 
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reverend person something to live up to. Years 
after the good man's death his image would 
rise before him in his arduous law-making at 
home and his distant campaigns abroad, and he 
would apostrophise himself thus — "Act always 
like a disciple of Antonine ; remember his constant 
obedience to the dictates of reason, his equality 
of temper in all situations, his holiness, the serenity 
of his countenance, his infinite sweetness, his con- 
tempt of glory, his endeavour to get at the root of 
everything ; how patiently he bore unjust accusa- 
tions ; how he was never in a hurry, never sus- 
picious or sophistical, or deceitful ; content with 
so little in the way of house and board, clothing 
and service; laborious, patient, sober; constant in 
friendship ; open to advice ; pious without super- 
stition — think of all this, so that thy last hour may 
find thee, as it found him, at rest in the conscious- 
ness of having done good." 

Indeed, Antonine's exit from the world was 

as characteristic in its way as that of Hadrian, and 

as indicative of the spirit in which he 

I52« 

A DIGNIFIED had tried to live ; for when the soldier 

DEATH, came as usual to the palace to inquire 

or the password, on the very night of his death, 
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the Emperor, with his fast failing breath, gave the 
word " Equanimitas ! " and so died. 

Yet this man was harder on the Christians than 
Hadrian, and for this simple reason, that he cared 
more for religion, and identified it 153. 
with the religion of the State, which p^g^n head 
It was quite evident the Christians christian 
were seeking to destroy. We may heart. 
at first feel surprised that no modus vivendi 
could be found between those whose moral ideals 
were in many parts so similar; but a moment's 
reflection will reveal the then insuperable obstacles. 
First, the Romans would not be taught by the 
Jews. Secondly, whilst the ethics were similar, 
the spiritual ideals were wide as the poles apart. 
Thirdly, the millennium doctrine, which taught the 
proximate destruction of the Empire, amounted 
to rank sedition in the eyes of the Romans ; and 
lastly, Roman and Greek Philosophy and Intellect 
could not take the lead from Simplicity and 
Emotion. Presently, indeed, we shall see Philo- 
sophy itself stepping in to define the new ideal 
and formulate a new creed. Constantine will have 
the genius to see that the world's fresh springs lie 
with the Jewish passion for morality, combined 
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with the Oriental mysticism and spirituality of 
the Christian sect ; but the great Antonines lived 
150 years too soon to understand this. The logic 

of facts taught it to their successors. 

» 

Marcus Aurelius followed in the footsteps of his 

father. He is, it seems to me, one of the most 

154. pathetic figures in history. A beauti- 

MARcus f^J gQ^j — ^j^Q lived only for duty — 

AURELIUS . . . . - 

A PAGAN resigned, temperate, active in mind and 
SAINT. body, reverent in spirit, and ever in 
communion with the highest thoughts ; indulgent 
to others, whilst scrutinising his own conduct with 
the greatest severity. " To live with the gods ! *' 
he writes, '* He lives with the gods who always 
offers them a mind content with its lot, and obedient 
to the genius (conscience) which Jupiter has 
detached like a fragment of himself to be our 
guide." Some of our modern philosophers have 
scarcely got beyond the following : — " Either the 
world is only chaos, successive aggregation and 
disaggregation, or it is unity, order, providence. 
In the first case, how can we desire to remain in 
such a sewer ? In the second case, I adore — I 
am at rest — I believe in a Ruler." He was too 
good for his age. His philosophy was too elevated 
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for those around him. There is something very 
touching in the irony of his almost spotless 
career. He saw with pain that his wife Faustine 
found so terribly virtuous a person extremely dull ; 
but he never gave her an unkind word, and even 
went so far as to shut his eyes to her infidelities. 
He saw with growing consternation that his son 
Commodus was a coarse sensualist, with the soul 
of a slave and the brutality of a tyrant ; but he 
never ceased to instil into him every kind of 
judicious precept, and if talking to and training 
would have done it, Commodus would have been 
a saint and philosopher in one. 

He associated himself in the government with 
Lucius Verus, a person of no dignity or capacity ; 
and bore with the utmost patience 
the stupidity and dulness of this his sense 
preposterous ally. He disliked the ^^ ^^uty. 
theatre, but went there to please the people. 
He hated war, but conducted his foreign 
campaigns with great ability, and was adored 
by the soldiers. He loved the society of 
philosophers, and liked the South, but consented 
again and again to years of banishment and in- 
tellectual solitude in the North, to which we owe 
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most of those sublime and beautiful pages, which 
betray the inmost " thoughts " of one of the 
wisest, the gentlest, and the purest of men. 

Face to face with death after a life of infinite 

toil and ultimate disappointment, having seen 

but too well the futility of his efforts to 
156. 
HIS ameliorate society, and having outlived 

ELEVATION many of his friends and admirers, the 
tenderest and most spiritual of stoics 
reaches an elevation and simplicity of soul 
which may seem to some of us not far from the 
Kingdom of Heaven. This we may well call his 
farewell to the world : — ** Offer to the government 
of the God within thee a strong soul ripened by 
age. Friend of the Commonweal — a Roman — 
an Emperor — a soldier at his post waiting the 
trumpet call — a man ready to quit life without 
regret. All that befits thee befits me, O Cosmos. 
Nothing which is timely for thee comes to me too 
early or too late. O Nature, 1 take my profit 
from the fruit of thy seasons. From thee comes 
all — in thee is all — unto thee must all return. 
*City of Cecrops, I love thee,' sings the poet — 
why not, * City of Jupiter, I love thee' ? O man, 
thou hast been a citizen in the great city ; what 
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matters it whether it has been for five or for three 
years ? What is agreeable to law is unjust to no 
one. What is there so grievous in being dis- 
missed from the city, not by a tyrant or an unjust 
judge, but by Nature herself, who gave thee thy 
entrance there? It is only as an actor is dis- 
missed from the theatre by the same manager 
who engaged him. But will you object ' I 
have not played the five acts — I have played but 
three ? ' Well said ; but in life three acts suffice 
to complete the piece. He who marks the close 
is the same one who has combined the elements, 
and is now the cause of- their dissolution — you 
count for nothing in either of those transactions. 
Depart then, for he who bids thee go does so 
without anger." 

In Marcus Aurelius and the reign of the Philo- 
sophers, Reason and Morality had done all they 

could for the Empire. The result 

^ 157- 

was, on the whole, disappointing. No collapse of 
doubt the moral atmosphere had been ^^°^^^^^- 
to some extent cleared by such good men as 
the two Antonines remaining in power for forty 
years. In consequence of their exemplary efforts 
Christianity went to work in a better world 
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than that of Nero or Domitian ; but the work 
of the philosophers was, after all, not religious, 
leaving its mark far more upon the laws of the 
State than upon the morals of the People ; it 
failed to cope with the real evils of life, or to meet 
its sufferings, or to bring consolation, or to inspire 
a loving trust in the Invisible Power above and 
beyond us; it conciliated the reason of the few, 
but it left untouched the hearts of the many. In 
getting rid of mysticism it also got rid of love, 
and religion requires both. So it fell out that after 
some eighty years of good government, virtuous 
rule, and philosophic preachings, the world saw 
with dismay and horror the recommencement of 
the reign of the C»sars in the person of the odious 
Commodus, and the Christians prepared to wade 
through a fresh sea of blood in the reigns of 
Decius and Diocletian ; until at length the logic 
of facts forced itself upon that crumbling world, 
which Christianity was slowly dissolving and 
quickening at the same time. 

At the dawn of the third century the Christian 
Church was, in fact, a Republic within the State. 
It daily sucked the blood of the Empire — men of 
conviction and character, so important to the 
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stability of all states, were to be found chiefly 

in that strange, spiritual, and ubiquitous Republic. 

The State could deal with such an 

158. 

Imperium in Imperio in two ways, and the 
in two ways only. It could persecute christian 

T 1 • 1 1 VAMPIRE. 

it or succumb to it. It did both. It 
persecuted it under Marcus Aurelius, and suc- 
cumbed to it under Constantine. 



It is no part of my scheme to follow step by 

step the varying fortunes of Christianity between 

Marcus Aurelius and Constantine — 

159- 

through the alternate toleration and persecutions 
rigour of Severus, the barbarous "^^^^^'^ °^^''- 
violence of Decius, the continued persecutions 
of Valerian, and the political blindness and 
cruelty of Diocletian, in whose reign the arm 
of the civil law was so terribly quickened in pur- 
suance of the Imperial policy throughout the 
Roman provinces, that not a single church had 
rest. But I must not omit, after the pictures 
I have already outlined in Asia, Gaul, and 
Italy, to notice what was going on across the 
Mediterranean. 

The influence of the African Church was. 
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during the second and third centuries, second to 

/none. The north of Africa was the granary 

of the Roman Empire. Alexandria 
160. ^ 

THE was the chief seat of its learning, 
AFRICAN where the Egyptian religions met the 

CHURCH. 

Greek and Roman mythologies, and 
both were confronted in the street, the market 
place, and the school by the disciples of the 
eclectic Christian Origen, the gloomy and precise 
Tertullian, and the rigorous and austere Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage. In spite of the fierce per- 
secutions which smote the African Church during 
the greater part of the third century, the Christian 
community, owing to the high cultivation of 
African land, and the briskness of trade in corn 
and raw material, was prosperous and wealthy, 
and very well worth the wholesale pillage and 
confiscation which took place towards the close of 
Diocletian's reign. 

Africa contributed to the Latin Church Cyprian, 

a late and wealthy convert, an illustrious martyr, 

i5i, an eloquent homilist, sternest of dis- 

cYPRiAN, ciplinarians, and staunchest advocate 

cELsus ' ^^ ^^^ episcopal dignity ; Tertullian, 

ORIGEN. one of the most ardent and incisive of 
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the Apologists, the gloomiest and most material- 
istic of theologians, who may almost be said 
to have invented the famous Christian hell of 
the Middle Ages ; and Origen, a very gladiator 
in controversy, who took in hand the refutation 
of the accomplished Celsus — by far the most 
acute opponent of the Christian religion. As 
Celsus may be said to have anticipated almost all 
the modern objections to Christianity, so Origen 
may be said to have anticipated most of the replies 
which have from age to age been offered by the 
defenders of the Faith. Eusebius, in his admira- 
tion of Origen — who fled fighting from city to 
city, and narrowly escaped at last with a frame 
shattered by torture in the reign of Decius — 
declared that in his writings he had not only 
answered all the objections that had ever been 
brought, but had supplied in anticipation answers 
to all that ever could be brought against Chris- 
tianity ; and, indeed, there is something of the 
careful and exhaustive method of Bishop Butler 
about this great Alexandrian, Cesarean, and 
Athenian lecturer ; although, as in Butler's case, 
so in Origen's, it was practically impossible then 
to frame answers for scientific objections which 
even an almost prophetic ingenuity was unable to 
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foresee. In the glory of martyrdom the African 
Church yielded to none ; although, in conse- 
quence of the wide diffusion and popularity of 
the faith, Africa also contributed a considerable 
crop of timid Apostates (or lapsi) in the hour of 
trial ; but the memories of these have all vanished, 
whilst the names of the heroic girls, Felicitas, 
Perpetua, and the great bishop Cyprian still shine 
out amongst the brightest stars in the firmament 
of the martyrs. 



X. 
CUSTOM AND CULT. 

A.D. 100-300. 

162. A new spirit. — 163. Allegiance to the founder. — 164. Able 
administration. — 165. An oasis for women. — 166. Ministry of 
women. — 167. Joy for widows and virgins. — 168. Inspiration 
of women. — 169. Charisms yield to Sacraments. — 170. Elders 
become bishops. — 171. Inspiration re-appears organised. — 
172. Judaism in ritual. — 173. The Holy Supper. — 174. The 
Sabbath and Sunday. — 175. The kiss of peace. — 176. The 
purity of Christian assemblies. — 177. The Communion of 
Saints. — 178. Modern baptism. — 179. Primitive baptism. 
— 180. Confirmation. — 181. Irresistible attraction of *' The 
Church." 

A PROFOUND change was silently passing over the 
old Roman world. The old ideals were worn out 
— the stoical Reformation had broken ^^ 
down. The last were becoming first and a new 
the first last— the despised things of ^^^^^'^' 
this world were acquiring an irresistible and unfore- 
seen influence and importance. A new Religion 
had made its appearance. It had taken deep root 
in the social needs and spiritual aspirations of 
the age. Its fulcrum was not Right and Might, 
but Fraternity and Sacrifice. It was communistic 
but not secular, it was socialistic but not selfish. 
It unfolded the treasures of an inward life to the 
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wretched, and whilst feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked out of common funds, provided 
for rich and poor, ignorant and learned, a new 
social standing of spiritual equality in a kingdom 
of heaven which was in the world but not of it. 

The early Christian organisation was as simple 

as it was attractive. All men stood in the same 

close relation to Tesus. For in the 

ALLEGIANCE Hamc of His Father, the one True and 

TO THE Almighty God, He had claimed them 
as His friends and brethren, and 
they were all bound to love and cherish one 
another — rejoicing in His all penetrating spirit, 
enjoying gifts of precious communion with Him, 
and bearing witness to the true life of purity, 
aspiration, and love, which had at last shone 
forth in a dark world. 

The poor flocked in — ^they were received with 

open arms by the deacons, who administered the 

^ church funds, examined their cases, 

164. ' ' 

ABLE and guided them to various in- 

ADMiNisTRATioN. justries, admonishing the sloth- 
ful, reproving the vicious, and appointing to 
each his proper place in the community. 
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Innumerable niches were in fact found for them 
all, as the rising community obtained command 
of rooms, organised gatherings, and owned 
sepulchres. There were sweepers and diggers, 
and callers and messengers, and couriers. The 
presbyters and overseers especially soon discovered 
occupation for a whole host of semi-religious 
functionaries, whilst the old and sick were simply 
the objects of that earnest personal care and tender- 
ness which so astonished the heathen, and struck 
what is to this day the loudest and sweetest note 
of the Christian life — Charity. 

But to women, especially the women of the 
East, the church brought a vocation^ and what 
did that mean ? — why it meant a new ^ 
life for at least half the human race, an oasis 
and that half the most capable of ''^^ ^°^^^- 
devotion and sacrifice. 

In those hot countries a woman withers before 
thirty — what was she to do, especially if unmarried 
or a widow ? What she did was proverbially to 
make mischief, to set people by the ears, to 
break up families, and worse — that huge system 
of poisoning and adultery, which at this time 
disgraced the East, was largely due to the misspent 

N 
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leisure, perverted ingenuity, and ill-regulated 
passions of women past their prime. The Church 
changed all that. 

A woman had only to throw a black shawl over 

her head and come into the Church, and she at once 

^f. took rank with the brethren. She was 

106. 

MINISTRY OF made a deaconess — she sat on chari- 
woMEN. table boards and committees — she was 
honoured — looked up to — loved. She visited the 
poor — she was found at the bedside of the sick and 
dying, not only as nurse, but evangelist, with her 
little basket or cloth containing broken provisions, 
or the bread of the " Agape," or with her flask of 
wine and water sent straight from the Eucharistic 
feast to some poor invalid — they blessed her as 
she passed — she had a smile for the little ones, a 
word of cheer for the downhearted and weary — 
the very heathen could not refrain from saying as 
she passed through the noisome suburbs to the 
sick bed of some lowly sufferer, *' See how these 
Christians love one another ! " The same woman 
who, under the old regime, became a curse and 
a reproach to society, was suddenly transformed 
into a ministering angel by the genius of the 
Christian Church. Woman loves to be ruled, to 
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be set to work ; but she must love the ruler and 
her heart must go out to the work. 

The widows and the virgins of the early Church 
found in continual charitable and social gather- 
ings — in classes, visitations, prayer 
meetings — a congenial field for their joy for 
gentle hands and warm hearts. This widows and 
rehabilitation of woman alone would 
have sufficed to give Christianity the victory over 
all other forms of belief. When the women declare 
for a movement the triumph of that movement 
is tolerably certain, and the women declared 
emphatically for Christianity. For many reasons. 
Because it delivered them from uncongenial 
alliances when young, by crowning virginity ; 
saved them from neglect and ruin or crime when 
old, by honouring widowhood; lifted them into 
dignity and importance, eased their restless 
hearts, and filled their lives with spix'itual tender- 
ness and ceaseless occupation. 

In spite of St. Paul's discouragement the 
Christian women shared in all the ** charisms," 
tongues, trance utterances, and spiritual mani- 
festations so prevalent during the first 150 years 

N 2 
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of the Church's life. Direct inspiration was 

accepted universally, whether it came to men 

^o or women. Tertullian (as late as 
i68. ^ 

INSPIRATION A.D. i8o) still lives in a haze of 
OF WOMEN, thaumaturgy, his ''soror'' is a healing 
medium ; she sees through bodies, diagnoses and 
prescribes for their complaints ; even the children 
are mesmeric, and we find a whole system of super- 
natural therapeutics and medicine openly claimed 
by the Church, simply as the continuation of the 
healing powers of Jesus. Thus the very hypothesis 
that Jesus was a powerful healing medium, which 
has given so much offence in modern days, we 
find to have been accepted without question in 
the Church of the second century. In the matter of 
exorcism or the casting out of devils, the Christians 
were admitted to be superior to all other exor- 
cists, and the heathen sometimes came long 
distances to be cured by their inspired mediums. 

A glance at St. Paul's ist Epistle to the 

Corinthians will suffice to show that such a state 

169. of things could not be allowed to 

vl^xT-fn SO on unchecked. The "gifts," 

YIELD TO ° o * 

SACRAMENTS, charisms, and private inspirations 
must be controlled by Church authority, and finally 
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vested in the Church officials. The " charism " 
or spiritual gift belonging to individuals will be 
presently superseded by the ** Sacrament " in the 
hands of the clergy. The only miracle that lasts 
will be the one which can be done to order by the 
clergy. 

The Church will cease to be simply a company 
of faithful souls, presided over by elders or 
Presbyters (Priests), all equal, and 
each merely a representative of the elders 
people. The elders or Priests will become 

BISHOPS. 

presently assume the sole rule; one 
will be called episcopos, or overseer; he will 
preside over all the Christijans in one town or 
district, with his deacons and acolytes and semi- 
ecclesiastical personages, administering the affairs 
of the community, he will proceed to monopolise 
the power and superintend the spiritual privileges, 
as well as* the temporal possessions of the whole 
body of believers. Apart from his rule, individual 
gifts will be discouraged; miracles denied, or 
ascribed to the evil one. 

But, on the other hand, as the Church develops, 
and the world presses in, niches will be made for 
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all the phenomena of the religious life, only toned 

down by authority ; the secret of dissent within the 

Church will be learned; the charisms 
171. 
INSPIRATION will re-appear in the miracles of the 

RE-APPEARS saints ; the dreaded gnosticism of the 

ORGANISED. , .,, , ^ , . 

second century will be fitted into 
the orthodox theology of Athanasius in the 
fourth ; the mystic charms of the Mithraic 
worship, which, for a moment, seemed almost to 
balance the influence of Christianity itself, will 
find an echo in the closed doors of the Eucharistic 
celebration ; and even the wild rigour and ascetic 
ardour of the abhorred Montanist heresy will, at 
last, be recognised, and its excesses modified, by 
the regulated asceticism and monastic discipline 
of the Mediaeval Church. 

Towards the close of the second century, the 

four Gospels and chief Apostolic Epistles were 

generally received and read by authority 

JUDAISM IN throughout the churches. The out- 

RiTUAL. lines of Christian worship were already 

clearly defined, and were, of course, essentially 

Jewish in character. Although the Christians 

laid no stress on temple worship, the presbyter, 

with his attendants around him, ministering 
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before the Lord's table ; the prayers, the chant- 
ing, the lights, and, later on, the incense, were 
so many vague reminiscences of Jerusalem, and 
were palpably suggested by the heavenly worship 
around the throne described in the Apocalypse. 

The Lord's supper early became the centre of 
Christian worship— the Agape, or meal, first being 
separated {cir. 200), and at last dis- 
appearing altogether. The very notion .the holy 
of a supper was also destroyed by supper. 
the " rite " being transferred to the day time, 
whilst the strictly social and lay element was 
at last crushed out when the bread ceased to 
be divided and the cup ceased to be handed — the 
Priest assuming the sole authority to administer 
both. Even in Justin's age, although no dogma as 
yet existed about transubstantiation, yet, in those 
times of daily miracle, we are not surprised to find 
a pious opinion freely promulgated to that effect. 
" We don't take this food as we should ordinary 
bread and wine," writes Justin; "but as our Saviour 
took flesh and blood for our Salvation, so we are 
taught that the food over which the words of Jesus 
himself (* take, eat,' &c.) have been pronounced, is 
nothing else but the flesh and blood of Jesus 
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incarnate." Around this celebration gathered the 
hymn — the prayer for all conditions of men — the 
readings from the Apostolic letters and epistles of 
neighbouring bishops of repute, such as Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and Clement — and then to close all the 
indispensable kiss of peace on parting. 

The two great Jewish feasts, Easter and Pente- 
cost, remained in the Christian Church ; but the 
174. Sabbath day was not, as some have 
"^^^ supposed, transferred to Sunday — it was 

SABBATH 

AND abolished. Judaizing Christians for 
SUNDAY, some time kept both days — Saturday 
and Sunday — but towards the end of the 
second century those who kept the Sabbath 
were out of favour with the orthodox, and the 
Lord's day was observed in quite a different 
manner. Fasting was forbidden — even kneeling 
in prayer was disapproved of — the day was almost 
wholly given up to joyful gatherings. This joyful 
element brought with it abstention from labour 
for the Christian slaves^ no doubt, but the 
correspondence of this with "thou shalt do no 
manner of work " was purely accidental. It was 
only much later in the history of the Church that 
people were induced to believe that the old 
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Sabbath rules applied to the Lord's day. 
Thursday and Friday, on the other hand, were 
devoted to fasts, genuflexions, and commemorations 
of the Passion. On the anniversary of the Passion 
even the kiss of peace was omitted. 

The kiss of peace has given rise to much un- 
necessary comment. Such observances are largely 
conventional. Kissing the hand, or 
even kissing another's hand, in France the kiss of 
or Italy, amounts to little more than ^^^^^* 
shaking hands in England. However, so careful 
were the wise elders to avoid all danger to morals, 
that special injunctions were somewhat naively 
issued that the kiss was not to be repeated, nor 
given with parted lips, and at last every suspicion 
of scandal was removed by the separation of the 
sexes during divine service. 

In those close and crowded little assemblies 
there seems to have been a charm, a purity, and 
a joy to be found nowhere else. The iy6. 
conviction that all could draw nigh to '^^^ purity 

OP 

God — that Jesus was in the midst — christian 
that the exaltation and enthusiasm assemblies. 
felt in prayer was an immediate gift of the Spirit 
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free and open to all — given to all to kindle hearts 
— to quicken every good word and work, and to 
bind all together in the union of the spirit and 
the bond of peace. This is what no other 
religion even pretended to do — but nothing 
short of this could satisfy the needs of those 
who were despised by the world — afflicted in 
body — bereaved in heart, and without a clue 
to the mystery of suffering or the riddle of the 
hereafter. Christ crucified was the clue — Christ 
risen was the answer — the hope full of immortality 
— the prize. The bitterest deaths thus became 
the subject of joyful and ecstatic contemplation. 

The anniversaries of the martyrs especially seem 

to have been festivals, in which the very spirits of 

the departed were felt to be brooding 

THE over the assembly, whilst the story 

COMMUNION of their glorious sufferings and last 

OF SAINTS. ^ , 1 i /f ATAi 

words were read out loud. Ihe 

communion of Saints " was — to those who might 
at any moment be called to join the Noble Army 
of Martyrs — a very real solace — a very inspiring 
experience. At such times the veil became trans- 
parent, and the radiant forms of the confessors 
were seen through it " walking in an air of glory." 
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What hours were those ! what prayer with the 
dead rather than for them — what a victory over- 
coming the world — what a conquering of death ! 

It is difficult for us Westerns to appreciate 
the mingled simplicity and enthusiasm of those 
early times, nor can the doings of the ^ g 
early Christians ever be dissociated modern 
from the manners and customs of the ^^^'^^s^- 
East. Christianity, like every religion which 
has conquered ages and nations for whom it 
was not originally designed, has put off things 
old and taken on things new, and its outward 
ceremonies have been at least as much modified 
as its doctrines and liturgies. Half-a-dozen un- 
conscious infants, fully dressed, with parents or 
godparents — an afternoon congregation, who, 
perhaps, rather resent " the christenings, which 
lengthen the service so " — the curate in stole and 
surplice — the incumbent saving himself for the 
more august function of the evening's sermon — 
that is what is not unfrequently associated in our 
minds with the rite of baptism, as commonly 
administered in the nineteenth century. 

Here is another scene. It is midnight. In the 
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soft, warm air of spring, a troop of young converts, 
chiefly adults, enter the baptistery — friends and 
170 attendants stand round with flaming 
PRIMITIVE torches. The converts strip to the shirt, 
BAPTISM. ^^^^ turning to the west and looking 
down the dim hall, each exclaims, " I renounce 
thee, Satan, and all thy works and all thy service " ; 
and doubtless many would seem to hear the rustle 
of dark wings as the foul fiend sped away before 
the children of the cross. Then they enter a 
second hall, and find themselves by the side of a 
spacious bath in the presence of the Bishop. They 
now strip completely, " and stand up naked before 
the Bishop, who puts to each the question to 
which the answer is returned in a loud and dis- 
tinct voice as of those who knew what they had 
undertaken " (A. P. Stanley). The plunge follows 
— complete submersion three times — then the 
bodies are rubbed down with oil, a white robe 
is given to each, the kiss of peace follows, and 
a taste of honey and milk, in token of the kind- 
ness and hospitality of the new brotherhood they 
have joined, completes the ceremony. 

Hardly a feature remains constant. Adult 
baptism is the exception— so is immersion. Every 
clergyman, or even a layman, or a woman may 
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now baptize, instead of, as in primitive days, 
the Bishop alone ; whilst the oil has entirely dis- 
appeared in Protestant countries, and even in the 
Catholic church only survives in a few drops. 

In the early Church the laying on of hands, or 
confirmation, followed close on the baptismal rite ; 
it was, in fact, the completion of 180. 

the initiation which entitled the confirmation. 
recipient to full Eucharistic privileges. Christian 
baptism very soon superseded the Jewish rite 
of infant circumcision, but infant baptism was 
hotly contested down to the fourth century, by 
which time the opus operatum — the miracles of 
Baptismal Regeneration and Transubstantiation 
— were satisfactorily vested in "the Church's" 
hands, and the contact between the Holy Spirit 
and the soul of an unappreciative baby presented 
no more difficulties to the faithful than the trans- 
formation of bread and wine into the flesh and 
blood of Jesus. 

How dear the Church already in the second 
century had become to the people who joined it, 
we can gather from the strain to which their 
allegiance was subjected. To be a Christian 
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often meant to say good-bye to friends and 

relations — to be ineligible for lucrative posts — 

i8i. ruined in worldly prospects — a certain 

IRRESISTIBLE by^ofd ^f scom, and a possible 

ATTRACTION 

OF " THE martyr. The internal conditions of 
CHURCH." fellowship were not easy — ^the re- 
nouncement of possessions — the living constantly 
en evidence and under the incessant espionage of 
a small community where everything was known 
and everyone was watched. The absolute purity 
required — the scant patience with ordinary failings 
and temptations to which flesh is heir, added to 
which, the discipline of penitence alone one would 
have thought sufficient to deter anyone with a little 
independence of spirit from joining the Church. 

Every fault was discovered — confession had 
to be made — pardon asked — absolution given 
before the offender could be received back. But 
such was the fascination of this little world within 
a world — these gatherings where all were equal, 
all inspired, all loving, all near to God, all 
provided for, all consoled, all heirs of immortal 
life — such was the irresistible attraction of those 
spiritual states, those experiences on the border- 
land between this world and the unseen, those all- 
sufficient joys within, those aspirations, and those 
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unspeakable longings after the infinite, which were 
at once kindled and met in the warmth and 
blessedness of the Christian assemblies — ^that all 
difficulties vanished, all counter-attractions paled 
before the new life that had come into the world. 
To each, with an allurement not to be withstood 
or reasoned with for a moment, the Spirit and 
the Bride seemed to say, come ; aye, and let 
him that is athirst come, and whosoever will, let 
him come and take the water of life freely. 
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A.D. 100-400. 

182. Two attractions. — 183. The congregation. — 184. The 
Heathen and the Christian temple. — 185. Church and State. 
— 186. Dean Stanley's six certainties. — 187. The Church 
and Episcopacy. — 188. The miracle of the Church. — i8g. 
Dean Stanley on ecclesiasticism. — 190. The Pope a secular 
person. — 191. Development of the Pope. — 192. The Pope 
resisted. — 193. Apostolical succession not proven. — 194. The 
Ministry. — 195. The great Roman Bishop. — 196. His 
characteristics and exploits. — 197. The temporal power. 

There are two points connected with the early 
Church of singular interest to us in these 
latter days, partly because they still g 

seem to possess as much as ever two 
they did the singular property of attractions. 

attracting unlimited Capital, and exciting implac- 
able Controversy — I allude to the Temple and the 
Episcopate. 

The early Christians were as unsolicitous about 
where they prayed or heard the Gospel as we 
are scrupulous. To them, whereso- « 

ever two or three were gathered the 

together, the promise of the Lord congregation. 

o 
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was fulfilled — the temple not made with hands 
received its spiritual dome — and the upper 
room, the way-side inn, the lowly cabin, or the 
subterranean cavern were often filled with a 
Shekinah that has failed to visit many a gorgeous 
and ambitious fane reared in the name of Christ, 
but to the glory more of man than of God. Yet 
was the Christian temple a growing and historical 
necessity. The Church community did not 
consist of a collection of scattered units like the 
Stoics. It was an assembly knit very closely 
together, requiring a place of common resort for 
interests and pursuits dear to all. 

The heathen temples were, as a rule, small, 

and ill adapted to large gatherings. In them the 

184. priest interviewed the god — the people 

THE stood in vestibule or portico — there 

was nothing for them to do, and they 

AND THE ° -^ 

CHRISTIAN did not feel they had much business 
TEMPLE, inside — besides, there was no room for 
them. Great burial shrines, like the Pantheon, 
were occasionally adapted to Christian worship ; 
but the Basilica, or Law Court, with its two aisles 
for male and femalejappellants — its semi-circular 
recess at the extreme end, in the middle of which. 
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lifted high over the people, sat the Praetor or Judge 
— this was in some cases the very edifice converted 
into the Christian Church, and, in almost all, the 
model after which, over the tomb of martyr, 
saint, and confessor, the Christian Temple arose. 
The bishop took the judge's place — the attendant 
presbyters filled out the semi-circle on the cord of 
the apse. In front of the bishop was the altar 
or Lord's table, often the stone slab above the 
grave of the Saint who lay buried beneath. The 
aisles and nave were occupied by the body of 
worshippers, who, jointly with the bishops or 
presbyters, carried on the service, contributing 
chant, hymn, response, and prayer. 

From the upper chamber at Jerusalem or the 
underground sepulchres of Callistus to St. Peter's 
at Rome may seem rather a wide step, ^g 
but from the moment Christianity church and 
became the religion of the Empire, state. 
the magnificence of the Christian temples was 
assured. Church and State were both necessary 
— at one time the union of them seemed indispen- 
sable to the civilisation of the world. Constantine, 
with a prophetic instinct, made the ineradicable 
religion the foundation of his empire ; but Rome's 

o 2 
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real chef d^ceuvre was the Church's political union 
with the Carlovingians. The Church needed the 
temporal arm — she obtained it by consecrating 
the barbarian hosts. From that moment it was 
easy to see that Oriental quarries and remote 
jewel mines would be ransacked for her pillars and 
shrines, and that conquerors, who owed their 
crowns to her sanction, would gratefully pour their 
revenues into her treasury. The splendour of 
Christian temples has sometimes been a melan- 
choly satire upon the sterility of Christian life, but 
their existence still attests the enormous im- 
portance attached even in rude times to the 
Principles of Religion. 

Dean Stanley's six certainties about the bishops 

and clergy of the primitive Church are calculated 

1 86. to flutter considerably our fashionable 

DEAN ecclesiastical dove-cots, not because 
Stanley's - , . , - , , 

gjx of their heterodoxy, but because, m 

cBRTAiNTiEs. this case, heterodoxy simply means 

History, whilst orthodoxy means Fable. Here are 

the six certainties : — 

1. That of Bishop, Priest, Deacon, Patriarch, 
or Pope there is not a trace in the Gospels. 

2. That the orders of clergy rose gradually 
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under the pressure of local emergencies out of the 
forms of Jewish synagogue, Roman law court, or 
Greek municipality. 

3. That for more than a hundred years the 
" Bishop '* and " Priest " (Presbyter) were con- 
vertible terms; and that the Elders (Presbyters) 
were practically the rulers of the Church. 

4. That by the middle of the second century it 
had become customary, for the furtherance of 
church order and discipline, to elevate one Elder 
above the rest, who thus became Bishop of the 
district. 

5. That the Apostles were not called Bishops in 
any other sense than they were equally called 
Presbyters and Deacons. 

6. That not before the third century is the title 
or position of Pagan or Jewish priesthood trans- 
ferred to Christian pastors. 

The " Church " was, in fact, the whole company 
of faithful people, and up to the time of Constan- 
tine, bishops and presbyters alike 
were chosen like our members of the church 
Parliament — by popular election. But ^^^ 

. . ,r EPISCOPACY. 

Episcopal authonty soon set itself 

steadily to stifle the authority of the community. 
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The bishops early discovered the strength of union 
and ecclesiastical solidarity — they formed a sort 
of bench — their clergy formed a sort of court. 
Soon it was not the Church in this or that house, 
but the bishops and clergy of Smyrna, Rome, 
Carthage, Jerusalem. These had taken the place 
of the Church — the rest were only the laity. In- 
deed, the bishop, intoxicated as it were with so 
sudden an elevation above his brother presbyters, 
aspired to, and actually did for a time, concentrate 
in himself all the functions which he had hitherto 
exercised only as a representative of the people. Of 
course this could not last, and the priests success- 
fully recovered the right to consecrate the elements, 
baptize, marry, and absolve. But about 127 a.d. 
the passage from pure democracy to Episcopacy 
was nearly made, and in another hundred years it 
was complete. The pastor of Hermas, indeed, 
still asserts the equality of all the presbyters, but 
the chilling and sobering influence of Episcopacy 
was now almost as needful for the preservation, as 
the revolutionary fever had been for the creation 
of the Christian community. 

The paralysing effects of authority were first 
felt, as we have seen, in the substitution of 
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discipline for" Charisms," spiritual gifts and church 
sacraments for miracles. But the great miracle 

of the early Church was, after all, to 

188 
draw order out of a chaos of confused ^„ J 

THE 

but ardent sentiments and beliefs ; miracle of 
despotism out of the heart of what 

'^ CHURCH. 

was, in fact, a spiritual republic ; 
authority out of a company where all were 
equal; unquestioning obedience and the free 
submission of the will on the part of those who 
did not for a moment surrender their claim to 
individual inspiration. The Christian Church, in 
a word, organised the crowd and disciplined the 
hierarchy. 

Ecclesiasticism is a human invention, not a 
divine ordinance. You can read history back- 
wards or forwards, but you will « 
never prove that government by dean Stanley 
bishops, priests, and deacons is of ^^ 

-. . . ., . - _ ECCLESIASTICISM. 

divme authority, m the sense of 
having been ordained by Christ Himself or His 
Apostles. St. Paul mentions five, not three, 
orders in the Church, but those five orders have 
never since been fixed or organised. " Amongst the 
gifts," writes Dr. Stanley (Christian Institutes), 
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in one of those eloquent passages which bridge 
the chasm of the ages, and bring conviction 
by their simple appeal to historical facts, 
" which our Lord gave to mankind during 
His life on earth, the Christian ministry, as 
we now possess it, is not one. He gave us, 
during the years of His earthly manifestation, 
that which was far greater — which was, in 
fact, Christianity. He gave us Himself— Him- 
self in His life, in His death, in His mind, in His 
character, in His immortal life, in which He lives 
for ever ; Himself, with the immediate impression 
of Himself on the characters and the memories 
of those. His friends and disciples, who stood im- 
mediately around Him, and who carried on the 
impulse which they derived from personal contact 
with Him. But no permanent order of ministers 
appears in that spiritual kingdom of which He 
spoke on the hills of Galilee or on the slopes of 
Olivet. The twelve Apostles whom He chose had 
no successors like themselves. No second Peter, 
no second John, no second Paul stepped into 
the places of those who had seen the Lord Jesus ; 
and if their likenesses have been in any measure 
seen again in later times, it has been at long 
intervals, few and far between, when great 
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lights have been raised up to rekindle amongst 
men the expiring flame of truth and good- 
ness, by extraordinary gifts of genius or of 
grace. 

" The seventy disciples that went forth at the 
Lord's command into the cities of Palestine were 
soon gathered to their graves, and no order of the 
same kind or of the same number came in their 
stead. They went out once and returned back to 
their Master to go out no more. The Church, 
the Christian Society existed in those faithful 
followers even from the beginning, and will doubt- 
less last to the very end. Wherever in any time 
or country two or three are gathered together by 
a common love and faith, there will be a Christian 
Church. But even for years after the Lord's de- 
parture such a society existed without a separate 
order of clergy. The whole Christian brother- 
hood was full of life, and there was as yet no 
marked distinction between its different portions ; 
all were alike holy, all were alike consecrated. 
Therefore it is that the institution of the Christian 
ministry has never been placed in any ancient 
creed amongst the fundamental facts or doctrines 
of the Gospel ; therefore it is that (in the language 
of the English Church) ordination is not a 
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sacrament, because it has no visible sign or 
ceremony ordained by Christ Himself." 

The history of the Christian clergy and the 

government of the Church, from the second 

190. century down to the present day, is 

SECULAR iiiextricably mixed up with the des- 

PERsoN. tinies of one See and one Bishop — the 
See of Rome and the Pope. 

The supremacy of the Pope is a purely secular 
fact. It has no Scriptural basis and no religious 
significance. Peter was no more the sole foun- 
dation of Christ's church than James or John — the 
Church is built upon the foundation of Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner-stone. But the Bishop of Rome is not 
Pope by virtue of his occupying the chair of 
St. Peter. The Pope himself need not be even in 
Holy Orders. John XIX., 1024, Adrian V., 
1276, Martin V., 1417, were all laymen when 
made Popes, and Martin died without ever taking 
Holy Orders. As Bishop of Rome, the Pope is, 
ecclesiastically, on the same level with any other 
Christian bishop — his special dignity is inherited 
from the Roman Emperors, not St. Peter, who, as 
Dr. Stanley remarks, may have died at Rome, 
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but was certainly not the founder of the Roman 
Church nor its bishops, as he lived and died before 
such things as bishops had been heard of. 

About the seventh century the word " Papa," 
applied to all bishops, adhered permanently to 
the great Bishop of Rome alone, 
and was formally appropriated by development 
him in the seventh century. That ""^ '^^^ ^°'*^- 
the Bishop of Rome was recognised head of the 
Church under the name of Pope, and that the 
Popes, with rare exceptions, passed through full 
Episcopal consecration, are undoubted facts ; but 
it is nevertheless true that Papal supremacy 
belongs to the Bishopric of Rome on secular 
and not on sacred grounds. 

In the first three centuries the Bishop of Rome's 
authority was openly questioned and set aside. 
Polycarp of Smyrna did not yield to 
Anicetus of Rome in the Paschal con- the pope 
troversy, any more than Anicetus of ^^^^s*^^^* 
Rome yielded to Polycarp of Smyrna. Cyprian 
and the African bishops, a.d. 255, condemned the 
obstinacy of Stephen and asserted their own 
independence. Victor's excommunication was 
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openly resisted by the Asian bishops (a.d. i66), 
and at the great Council of Nicaea the Bishop 
of Rome was not only not present, but the 
Roman authority hardly made itself felt in 
a Synod largely consisting of Greek theo- 
logians. 

The early Bishops of Rome were obscure men — 

history even refuses to name them with certainty, 

or in order. Even if St. Peter con- 

.«^o^^t\^.x secrated Linus or Clement, it would 

APOSTOLICAL ' 

SUCCESSION do very little for the doctrine of 
NOT PROVEN. Apostolical succession, for the next five 
bishops are doubtful, as a glance at " Milman's 
History of the Latin Church " will suffice to show. 
We seem, indeed, to touch history again, for a 
moment, with Telesphorus in a.d. 129, but between 
A.D. 138 and A.D. 219 there are two more doubtful 
links, and before the advent of Constantine the See 
of Rome was vacant for about three years, which 
seems on the whole to justify the reflexion that 
whilst the permanence of the Christian ministry 
is historical, the doctrine of Apostolical succession 
is little better than a cunningly devised fable, 
resting on no historical basis at all — and not so 
very cunningly devised either. 
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The gifts of the Christian ministry are of 
spiritual succession and not by mechanical trans- 
mission. The order of bishop, priest, 
and deacon is ancient — excellent — a the 
witness to the historical continuity of ^^n^^"^^^* 
the Church — a rare and valued product of its con- 
summate ecclesiastical genius — but of no Scriptural 
or divine authority, any more than the Popedom 
of Rome. 

But if it is impossible to plead Scriptural or 
divine authority for the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Roman bishop, history estab- 
lishes his claim on a sound secular ^^^'^^ 

XHE GREAX 

basis. In the fourth century. Con- roman 
stantine removed the seat of Empire ^^shop. 
from Italy to the shores of the Bosphorus. In- 
comparably the greatest person then left in Rome 
was the Christian bishop — not as a successor of 
St. Peter — but simply as the Metropolitan bishop 
of the most famous city in the world. He was a 
sort of sacred magistrate, arbiter, referee, and 
spiritual guide and administrator all in one. Into 
the ecclesiastical coffers under his care flowed an 
increasing amount of wealth. The Roman genius 
for organisation very soon announced itself. 
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The Bishop of Rome was seldom metaphysical, 
but always practical — popular — with a sort of 
infallible and masterful tact in the 
jijg' management of all sorts and con- 

CHARACTERisTics ditiotts of men. He early sat in 
AND BXPLoiTB. pj^yp^jj gynods as primus inter pares, 
or first where all were equal. In the fifth century 
(a.d. 402 — 451) the great Popes — Innocent I, and 
Leo I. — posed as protectors of the people, and con- 
fronted Goth and Hun at the gates of Rome — 
who came as northern spoilers, but who in reality 
opened those Christian portals to the Teutonic 
races — the very life blood of Latin Christianity. 
Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, arrests 
and converts the invading Lombards. 

Pepin of France makes formal grants of land 
to the Pope, and Charlemagne confirms his tem- 
poral possessions with fresh grants, 
THE whilst receiving the Imperial crown 
TEMPORAL from one who, by this time, was cer- 
powBR. tjiinly the leading prelate of Christen- 
dom. At every step in the rise of Papal power 
there is a justification and a quid pro quo. The 
Bishop of Rome can rule — give him the sceptre ; 
he can administer — give him the funds; he can 
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arbitrate — make him Pope ; but he neither rules 
nor spends money, nor composes disputes, nor 
excommunicates as successor of Peter. He does 
so for long ages, as consummate ruler of men 
(anaxandron) and acknowledged chief and centre 
of the Christian world — but not all at once. We 
are still in the early days of a.d. 305. 
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CONSTANTINE. 

A.D. 305-337- 

198. Spread of the Gospel. — igg. The Conquering Cross. — 200. 
The problem. — 201. Constantine and England. — 202. The 
great controversy. — 203. Constantine's view. — 204. The Arian 
point. — 205. The Athanasian point. — 206. Nicsea. — 207 A 
Council called. — 208. The Bishops. — 209. Arius. — 210. Atha- 
nasius. — 211. His wisdom and wit. — 212. Enter Constantine. 
— 213. His speech. — 214. His tact. — 215. The debates. — 
216. The three creeds. — 217. The secret of Arianism. — 218. 
The accomplished work. — 219. Praise and dispraise. — 220. 
An imperial preacher. — 221. Unpopularity at Rome. — 222. 
The Lateran Palace. — 223. Constantinople. — 224. Last 
vacillations. — 225. Death of Constantine. 

Christianity had now spread its network of 
influences throughout the length and breadth of 
the Empire, from Jerusalem to Rome, g 

from Antioch to Alexandria, the African spread of 
deserts, the Gallic and Spanish pro- ^"^ ^°^^^^- 
vinces, the offices, the shops, even the army and 
the navy were manned with Christians, who by 
their steadiness, sobriety, and fidelity to duty, as 
well as by their general inoffensiveness, won the 
esteem of their superiors, and occasionally con- 
verted them. 
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Still, in 305, so great was the panic at Rome 
(after half-a-century of fiendish persecution), that 
it could only be likened to the years of terror 
following the great fire of Nero. For more than 
a year the bishop's throne was vacant. 

We have arrived at that interesting transition 

point where Christianity first clearly forces itself 

199- upon the notice of the historical 

The 

student as a conquering but still 

CONQUERING ^ *^ 

CROSS. unrecognised power. A few years 
more and the New Claimant was crowned. 

For the crimes and intrigues which led to 
Constantine's advance upon Rome to claim his 
empire, we must refer our readers to Gibbon. 
The solemnity of the occasion, no doubt, fully 
impressed the young General. If not religious, 
he was certainly superstitious, imaginative, and 
perhaps a little visionary. Eusebius, his intimate 
friend, and afterwards his chaplain and spiritual 
adviser, relates how the Emperor was in prayer 
" about noon as the day was declining," when a 
flaming cross appeared in the sky with the words, 
" In this conquer/* Such a portent at such a time 
was decisive* The vision was clenched by a 
dream that night. Jesus appeared to him bearing 
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a standard. The dream was interpreted to the 
point by the Christian clergy in Constantine's 
camp, and the standard of the cross was sub- 
stituted for the Roman eagle. Vows of fidelity 
to the new religion in case of victory were made, 
and the Emperor advanced upon Rome. 

In the battle of the Milvian Bridge which 
followed, his great Western rival, Maxentius, was 
defeated, and the fate of the Church and the 
world for centuries was decided in one day. The 
golden candlesticks brought by Titus from the 
Jewish Temple at Jerusalem were lost in the 
Tiber. Their clear forms in deep bas-relief are 
amongst the best preserved fragments of sculpture 
in the Arch of Titus, which stands just outside 
the Forum. 

In 323 Constantine triumphs over his Eastern 
Rival Licinius, and then becomes first irrespon- 
sible and absolute Emperor of the 

* 200. 

Eastern and Western worlds. But he the 
suddenly found himself the head of the ^^ob^^^- 
Church as well as of the State. Both situations 
were novel ; both presented unparalleled difficul- 
ties ; both were riddled through and through with 
disorder and dissent. 
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Constantine mastered the problem. His mission 
I was to consolidate the Empire and the Church ; 

to allay the internal discords of both, and to 
reconcile them to each other. 



For Englishmen, Constantine, the first Christian 

Emperor, must always have a special interest, for 

201. he was in one sense an Englishman 

coNSTAN I j^ijnsgif^ jjg ^as bom in England ; 

AND ^ 



ENGLAND, hc was crowncd at York ; his mother 
Helen has left her name a memory at St. Helen's, 
in the City, and other churches. The old London 
wall, part of which is preserved as a relic, and is 
still visible, planted out like a wayside garden 
opposite Sion College, dates back to Constantine. 
He has given his name to lakeSf to wines, to figures 
of allegory, and to countless women, and at least 
one illustrious Frenchman of modem days, Ben- 
jamin Constant. There may have been many 
better and some greater monarchs, but there is 
no one to whom the Christian Church owes a 
deeper debt of gratitude than to Constantine the 
Great. His first contact with Christianity was a 
military necessity, his second was a social crisis. 
He reorganised the Church because the Church 
had disorganised herself. When theological 
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differences lead to blows and bloodshed, the civil 
authority must step in. And theology had 
already led to blows and bloodshed in Alexandria, 
at that time the second capital of the empire. 

Let us look nearer at the leading elements of 
this discord. To us, many of the metaphysical 
points connected with the Trinitarian 
controversy and the nature of God the great 
are as unintelligible as they are controversy. 
untranslatable into English or even Latin. The 
endless disputes about the meaning of the words 
" Father," " Son," " begotten," " unbegotten," of 
a like nature " Homoiousios," and of the same 
nature " Homoousios," raged in every little public- 
house in Alexandria. Men were more eager about 
it than they are about Popery or Ritualism, or any 
other ism of our day. Gregory of Nyssa records 
how, when you went to ask the price of bread, 
the baker seemed quite off his head, and would 
answer, ** The Son arose out of nothing.*' Or when 
you inquired if your bath was ready, the bewildered 
slave would observe that the " Son was subordinate 
to the Father.*' Mobs went about the streets 
shouting for the " Homoiousion," and broke the 
heads of the mobs whom they met shouting for 
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the " Homoousion." The Emperor's statues were 
thrown down, and the peaceable inhabitants com- 
plained bitterly to the constabulary that breaches 
of the peace took place with impunity, and that 
quiet folk could hardly go about unmolested. 

"Alas," cried the distracted Emperor, when 
news reached him at all hours of the doings of the 

rival sects, '* give me hack my calmer 
constantine's days and quiet nights, light and cheer- 
VIEW. fulness instead of tears and groans ! " 
From the first he took the view of a statesman : he 
cared little about the points in dispute, but he saw 
that a house divided against itself must fall ; that 
Christianity was not strong enough to weather its 
own dissensions as well as heathen opposition, 
and Christianity, he was resolved, should win. 
He was therefore quite ready to support whichever 
of the Christian factions could hold its own. If 
Athanasius won, then Constantine was for 
Athanasius and the " Homoousion." If Arius, 
then Constantine was for Arius and the " Homo- 
iousion." Between the two opinions he hovered 
personally down to the last ; but in action he 
always yielded to the side capable of conferring 
upon the Church external peace and organic unity. 
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Into the subtleties of the Trinitarian con- 
troversy I need not enter ; but the real force of 
the Athanasian contention, though 
seldom grasped, is not so difficult to the arian 
understand. Arius, the opponent of ^o^nt. 
Athanasius, maintained that there was a time 
when the Son was not. If, then. He was God, as 
all allowed, and there was a time when He was 
not, we have a God before the Son, and another 
God when the Son comes into being. We have, 
therefore, two Gods instead of one. At this 
thought, which seemed to follow logically from 
Arius's doctrine, the orthodox Church took imme- 
diate fright. It seemed to them like the first 
gliding steps back to heathen Polytheism, or the 
worship of those many gods with whom the 
martyrs and confessors had waged such bitter and 
glorious war. The heresy of Arius was not the 
denial of Christ's divinity, but the making of two 
Gods instead of one. If a doctrine leading to that 
were tolerated, the next thing would be some 
unprincipled alliance or compromise with the 
effete and false religions of the Empire. 

Athanasius came to the rescue. He maintained 
that the Son had always been ; that He did not 
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begin to be when He manifested Himself in 

human nature — that was only the coming forth 

205 of the human side of God, which 

ATHANAsiAN ^^^ ctemally existed, as an essential 

POINT, part of His very Being. 

This is the doctrine which has had such surpris- 
ing vitality; and it is instructive to note that 
objections to the Trinity are invariably founded 
upon the Arian rather than the Athanasian doc- 
trine. It remains the most precious and realisable 
conviction of the Church that human attributes — 
moral and affectional qualities — are of the very 
essence of the Deity, no after-thought, no separate 
creation ; that there never was when that was not ; 
that there never will be when that is not ; that 
the Human Side of God is eternally begotten, and 
is " Homoousion." 

*' By divine inspiration,^^ to use his own words, 

Constantine decided to call a general and repre- 

206. sentative council of bishops, and though 

Nic^A. ecclesiastics alone were invited, still 
the laity were in fact represented, because the 
bishops, being chosen by the laity, represented 
them. 

Niccea was the chosen city ; easy of access, close 
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to a great sheet of water, the Ascanian Lake, itself 
communicating with the Propontis, commanding 
the sea-board of the Mediterranean and the Bos- 
phorus, and within twenty miles of the Eastern 
capital Nicomedia. Nicaea, or the City of Victory, 
was marked out about a year after the defeat of 
Licinius for the completion of that victorious 
policy which had welded into unity a divided 
empire, and now aspired to create a Catholic 
Church. Like all the first seven Councils, the 
Nicene was emphatically Greek, and absolutely 
metaphysical. Every point floated in a mist of 
Oriental philosophy, in which the differences were 
too often without a distinction, and the distinc- 
tions without a difference. There was no Western 
theology. With the exception of Rome, then by 
no means the most hopeful branch of the Christian 
Church, all the Christian centres were Greek — 
Jerusalem, Antioch, even Alexandria. All the 
Church fathers had been Greek ; there was not a 
single Latin writer of eminence amongst them. 
Clemens, Irenaeus, Hermes, Polycarp, all wrote 
Greek, and the early Popes were Greek, as their 
very name implies. 

The Christian controversy had raged for five 
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years. It was high time to put an end to the 
scandal. The summons went forth in the 
twentieth year of Constantine's reign, 
A COUNCIL and at the beginning of the summer of 
CALLED. 225, from Spain, Gaul, Italy, Africa, 
and Asia Minor, 318 bishops set out for Nicsea. 
Each prelate was attended by three slaves and two 
presb)^ers. The Roman roads in those days were 
excellent, and the Emperor had placed the royal 
posts at the disposal of the holy men. There 
were relays of horses at two hundred stations, and 
ninety-one inns between Bordeaux and Byzantium, 
and the fame of the Council having spread far and 
wide, ample provisions were accumulated on the 
line of route, and the remote city of Nicaea itself 
when reached presented the appearance of one 
large fair. It was indeed a strange and solemn 
occasion, this first formal meeting of the Roman 
Empire and the Christian Church. 

The bloody grip of persecution had only just 
been loosened ; the old men of the city had lived 
through the Diocletian, or even remembered the 
Decian miseries; had witnessed the Christian 
victims dragged naked through the streets or 
destroyed in the arena— although the rising gene- 
ration already lived under the edict of toleration. 
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But our interest now centres upon that unique 
assembly of Christian bishops, the like of which 
the world had never seen before, and ^^g^ 
will most assuredly never see again. the 

T t 11 p p J BISHOPS* 

It was a holy army of confessors and 
martyrs in the most literal and appalling sense. 

Let us look in at the assembled prelates, and 
mark their appearance and quality before the 
entrance of the Emperor and his suite. 

Some sat twisted, their bones having been 
broken or ill-set after torture ; others were stiff, 
their sides having been seared ; others showed 
great scars on their backs, and walked lame, their 
leg sinews having been hacked or burnt. There 
was Potamon from iEgypt, Bishop of Heracleo- 
polis, far up the Nile ; he had lost one eye. Not 
far from him sat Paphnutius, who was the object 
of much interest and admiring attention ; he came 
from the Upper Thebaid ; his eye had been dug 
out with a sword point, the empty socket seared, 
and his legs hamstrung. There was Bishop 
Alexander from Alexandria, whose sermon had 
provoked a Trinitarian riot. From the East there 
came Eustathius of Antioch. Bishop Paul of 
Neocaesarea ; the muscles of his hands were 
scorched. Scontius of Caesarea. Marcellus, next 
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to Athanasius the most prominent opponent of 
Arius, who had one mental weakness with which 
I have always sympathised : he could never 
denounce Arianism without falling into Sabel- 
lianism. There was the simple Spyridion from the 
mountains and sheepwalks of Cyprus; he was 
looked on a little askance as a person of primitive 
habits and unlearned in controversy. They could 
hardly persuade him to ride a mule, as befitted the 
dignity of a bishop ; he was for coming all the way 
on foot ! Strange tales were told of the good man, 
not without a quaint humour, and reflecting the 
mingled love and awe of the poor shepherds to 
whom he ministered. They told how one night 
thieves had come to steal his sheep, and had been 
miraculously detained until Spyridion caught them 
in flagrante delicto the next morning. He not only 
let them go, but gave them a groat in order that 
they might not have had to sit up all night for 
nothing. Through Sp3nridion we can literally join 
hands with the Council of Nicsea, for his body 
j was taken from Constantinople to Cyprus, and 

,< I from thence to Corfu. He has become the favoured 

Saint of the Ionian Islands ; nor is it easy to 
gaze without emotion upon those dead hands 
which signed the Creed of Nicsea sixteen hundred 
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years ago, as they lie exposed when he is annually 
carried round the streets of Corfu in solemn pro- 
cession. The Bishop of Rome, absent through 
age and infirmity, was represented by two presby- 
ters. Hosius of Cordova, chief of all the Western 
bishops, must have had a singular personal weight 
of influence ; he had the ear of the Emperor and 
the Bishops of Rome, and was held in much awe 
and reverence by the assembly. 

And at the opening of the Council there stood 
confronting each other two more figures, strangely 
contrasted, personally and theologi- 209. 
cally; one was Arius, a weird, gaunt arius. 
figure indeed, in a long coat, short sleeves, and 
half scarf, denoting the ascetic life. His hair 
hung loose and straggling about his shoulders, 
he was deadly pale, and about sixty years of age. 
His eyes were weak, and the workings of his rest- 
less features denoted great but suppressed excita- 
bility. He had a way of twirling or writhing his 
long, unwieldy body, which reminded his enemies 
of a snake's motion. He seemed always vibrating 
between fierce extremes. He would be long 
silent, and then break out into bursts of wild 
excitement, which to many seemed close akin to 
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madness. His words then flowed in a torrent of 
eloquence. At other times his manner was win- 
ning and earnest, and his conversation was said 
to fascinate all who came into personal relation 
with him. Although a stern ascetic, he was the 
idol, it was said, of seven hundred great ladies of 
Alexandria, and for this " Moon-struck giant," 
this Ares or Mars, as men called him, there were 
bands of devoted followers who would go through 
fire and water. 

But passing from the huge, gaunt figure of 
Arius, the eye is arrested by a small, insignificant- 
2IO. looking man standing by the side of 
ATHANAsius. thc great Bishop Alexander, called 
Pope of Alexandria. He was a deacon of about 
twenty-five years of age. Though small and 
spare, his face was finely cut, his nose slightly 
aquiline, his hair was light, his beard short, and 
his expression altogether angelic. Alexander had 
seen him, whilst a boy, playing at baptism with 
his companions on the sea-shore ; he had sent for 
him and questioned him closely, and finding his 
knowledge of the Christian faith already accurate 
and intelligent, he took him into his service, and 
at last ordained him Deacon. 
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This was the great Athanasius, afterwards him- 
self Bishop of Alexandria, the pillar of orthodoxy, 
the framer of the Nicene doctrine, the idol of the 
masters throughout the Lybian deserts. 

The sway he exercised over the Church whilst 
he lived was at times despotic, and when forced 
to flee before the Arian sectaries, his 
return to power some years later was his wisdom 

fi 1 /T^u r ANDWIT. 

like a royal progress. The range of 
his sympathies was wide, his knowledge of human 
nature profound, his quickness, decision, and 
firmness saved the Church from Arianism and 
the empire from a divided faith. At Nicsea, and 
after Nicsea, he confronted the most formidable 
opponents, and fought them almost single-handed. 
It was as the proverb went, Athanasius against 
the world. His life was one of hasty flights, great 
occasions, and hair-breadth escapes. He passed 
invulnerable through the most bloodthirsty mobs 5 
he escaped unscathed from his own church when 
the congregation and clergy were massacred ; he 
knew no fear; his resource was boundless; his 
powers of endurance infinite; his life blame- 
less ; his theological achievements colossal ! His 
memory was revered, and he was canonised as a 
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Saint ; his lightest words were treasured up. In 
the sixth century it was currently said, " When 
you meet with a sentence of Athanasius, and have 
no paper at hand, write it on your clothes." He 
had a bright, quick wit. When asked what he 
thought about the purifying nature of death-bed 
baptism, he replied, in allusion to such unprofit- 
able converts, " An angel came to my predecessor 
Peter, and said, ' Peter, why do you send me 
these empty sacks ? ' " When Constantine asked 
him to consecrate a church for Arian Christians 
at Alexandria, " I will," said he, " when you 
allow one to be consecrated at Antioch for true 
believers." In controversy he was sharp and 
incisive, and not particular about his epithets. 
** Polytheists, atheists, dogs, wolves, cats, cuttle- 
fish, gnats, beetles, leeches," are some of the 
ornaments of rhetoric lavished upon the Arians. • 
Yet was Athanasius singularly wise and tem- 
perate in council. " The duty of orthodoxy," he 
said, " is not to compel but to persuade belief" ; 
and almost his last act was the reconciliation of 
rival factions who disputed about the word " hy- 
postasis," in which he explained to them clearly 
the true doctrine, and then, obtaining their assent 
to that, he declared that as they both meant the 
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same thing, each might express it in his own 
favourite language. 

But the Council of Nicaea waits for the entrance 
of Constantine and his suite. The small wooden 
throne, carved and gilt, is still empty, ^^^ 
at the upper end of the hall. The enter 
raising of a torch is probably the '^°''^''^^'''''^- 
signal, a door opens, and, preceded and followed 
by unarmed Christian courtiers, the Emperor 
appears. All eyes are strained to devour every 
detail of that majestic presence. The more than 
imperial splendour of Rome bursts for the first 
time upon scores of provincial bishops who had 
never seen any Roman official higher than a 
Prefect. Handsome, tall, and stout, with that 
noble countenance which is still impressive and 
godlike upon his innumerable extant coins, the 
military commander seems lost in the splendour 
of the Oriental monarch. His imperial robe of 
scarlet trails behind him, woven with golden 
flowers and pearls. He carries a spear in his 
hand, a small helmet studded with gems and sur- 
mounted by an Eastern diadem crowns his head, 
and his luxuriant hair is elaborately dressed. In 
later life he wore wigs of different colours. 

Q 
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As he entered all rose to their feet. He passed 
up the ranks of Christian bishops. It was indeed 
a solemn moment, this meeting of the old world 
with the new, this first greeting of State and 
Church, this proud imperial homage to the mystery 
and the majesty of the Christian religion. 

As he moved on, the Emperor's knees were seen 
to tremble, the colour rushed to his cheeks ; some- 
thing awful and novel he doubtless felt, but he 
could not know that he was in the presence of an 
infant Church that would grow to full vigour and 
maturity centuries after the decline and fall of the 
great Roman Empire. 

Constantine ascended the raised dais, and stood 
for a moment in front of the throne, surveying the 
solemn assembly. The bishops motioned to him 
to be seated, and then Eusebius stepped forth and 
recited a metrical address, which was followed by 
a hymn intoned by the whole assembly. 

The Emperor now rose, and with the quick 

glance of a practised orator, fixing instantaneously 

the attention of his audience, he de* 

^^^' livered a Latin speech. The speech was 

HIS SPEECH. ^ ^ 

translated into Greek for the bishops, 
and is recorded by Eusebius, his favourite chaplain. 
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" It has, my friends," said the Emperor, " been 
the object of my highest wishes to enjoy your 
sacred company, and having obtained this, I con- 
fess my thankfulness to the King of All, that in 
addition to my other blessings. He has granted to 
me this the greatest — I mean to receive you all 
assembled here, and to see one common har- 
monious opinion of all To me far worse 

than any war or battle is the civil war of the 
Church .... Do not then delay, my friends ; 
do not delay, ministers of God, and good servants 
of our common Lord and Saviour, to remove all 
grounds of difference and to wind up by laws of 
peace every link of controversy. Then will you 
have done what is most pleasing to the God who 
is over all, and you will render the greatest boon 
to me, your fellow servant ! " 

On his arrival at Nicaea Constantine had been 
overwhelmed with petitions, in which the bishops 
had embodied written complaints 214. 
against each other. "^s tact. 

This was the Emperor's answer 1 — 
Before the debate began, he called for a brazier 
with burning coals, and one by one he took the 
parchment rolls and cast them in. As the flames 

Q 2 
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rose and the ashes smouldered he solemnly 
declared that he had not read one of them, and 
continued, " It is the command of Christ that he 
who desires to be forgiven himself must first 
forgive his brother." 

Into the controversies which engaged the 
Council it is not my purpose to enter. The 

interest of these old disputes, with 
AToo ^^^ ^^^ exception of the Trinity, is 

dead long ago. There was the 
Meletian controversy, which related to a certain 
bishop who had, under terror, been tempted to 
burn incense to idols — was he to be allowed to go 
on ordaining clergy ? It was decided in the 
negative. He was deposed and deprived. There 
was the Paschal controversy, which related to 
the time of keeping Easter. Was it to be kept 
on the fourteenth day with the East, or on Sunday 
after, fourteenth day with the West ? The 
Western practice prevailed. And then there was 
the great " Homoousios " controversy, as to 
whether the Son was of the same nature, or only 
of a like nature, with the Father. It was finally 
declared that He was of the same nature, Arius 
and his followers were driven from the Council, 
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and the importance of that final decision, which 
resulted in the first version of the Nicene Creed, 
has been explained. At the fourth general Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, six questions which arose at the 
Council of Constantinople in 381 were for the first 
time incorporated into the Nicene Creed ; but the 
old Nicene Creed in its integrity was still 
acknowledged, and by some exclusively adhered 
to and distinguished from the' new Nicene Creed 
with the Chalcedon omissions and additions, and 
especially the Filioque clause. 

Substantially the Nicene Creed is the only one 
which has been accepted throughout the universal 
Church. The Apostles' Creed and the g 

Athanasian formula were never incor- the three 
porated in the Greek Ritual, and the breeds. 
so-called Athanasian Creed is perhaps one of the 
most unblushing attempts ever successfully made 
to force a new confession upon the Catholic 
Church. 

It made its appearance about the seventh 
century ; no one knows who wrote it, or what sort 
of authority it can claim, but the best account of 
it is this : — 

It seems to have been the confession of one 
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Gaulish Bishop, Victricius, who was summoned to 
Rome by Pope Anastasius to answer a charge of 
Arian heresy. Being naturally anxious to lay 
especial stress on the Athanasian view and clear 
himself completely, the Bishop recited his confes- 
sion before Pope Anastasius, and declared therein 
his belief in the doctrine of St. Athanasius. The 
name of the great champion of orthodoxy, Athana- 
sius, soon took the place of the name of the 
obscure Pope Anastasius, and the confession of 
the French Bishop, doubly acceptable to the 
Church by reason of its famous anathemas, un- 
happily passed into the Western Ritual in a 
polemical age, " with all its imperfections on its 
head," as the Creed of St. Athanasius. 

In the light of history it is thus easy to estimate 

at its true value this vindictive and maledictory 

relic of the Dark Ages. After all these 
217. ° 

THE SECRET battlcs, it is instructive to remember 

OP ARIANISM. ^j^^^^ j^^jj^jy Q^jj^g ^Q ^j^g gj.g^^ jjgj, 

culty which the Western mind had in appreciating 
the distinctions of Greek metaphysics, the Arian 
doctrine has never been completely stamped out. 

Whenever the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity 
is construed so as to convey to an ordinary mind 
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the idea of at least two, if not three Gods, some- 
thing like the Arian doctrine will be re-asserted 
— not the true Arian view, but some view which 
places the Son at a sufficient distance from the 
Father to leave the soul its one God (the very 
object attained by Athanasius in identifying the 
essence of the Father with that of the Son). Still, 
had Arianism triumphed, there would in all 
probability have been no religion of Mahomet. 
Mohammedanism is merely the monotheistic 
protest against what, to intellects unversed 
in Greek subtleties, sounds like Ditheism or 
Tritheism in Christianity. 

There is but one God, said Mahomet — siid 
Arius; then separate all rival claimants from Him, 
and let them be only as saints and mediators — the 
Son the great Mediator, but not co-essential. 

That we believe to be the thought underlying 
all so-called Arianism. All the Goths were Arians. 
The first Teutonic version of the Scriptures was 
by Ulfilan, an Arian. Theoderic was an Arian ; 
the Lombards up to the sixth century were Arians, 
so were Spain and southern France, In France 
Clovis trampled the heresy out in blood (not by 
argument), as the Jews were trampled out of Spain 
or the Huguenots out of France. Our Prayer- 
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book bears prominently at least three Arian war- 
marks : the earnest protest in the oft-repeated 
" Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost " ; the Nicene Creed before the 
sacrament ; and the * Filioque ' clause proceeding 
from the Father ' and the Son ' in that Creed. 

The stormy deliberations were at last ended. 
The great controversies which had threatened the 

peace of the Empire and the Church 

218. 

THE had been settled; the darling object 
ACCOMPLISHED of the Empcror's heart was accom- 

plished — ^the Empire and the Church 
were at peace. 

Such a work could not have been brought to a 
successful issue without a special Providence. 
James of Nisibis saw angels standing round the 
glorious form of Constantine. The most extrava- 
gant language was used about the Divine wisdom 
of the Emperor, and he in his turn was never tired 
of extolling the glorious sufferings of the assembled 
Confessors. His admiration of the maimed 
Paphnutius was so great that he kissed the sight- 
less socket and embraced the shrunken and seared 
limbs of this real martyr. His moderation and 
charity were indeed superior to that of some of his 
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spiritual fathers. To the narrow-minded and irre- 
concileable Acesius, who declined to admit some of 
his brethren after due penance and repentance, he 
called out, " Ho ! ho! Acesius, climb up to heaven 
by yourself." He also said, "We must be like 
physicians, and accommodate our medicines to the 
diseases, our teaching to the different minds of all." 

The success of Constantine with the Empire 

and with the Church turned his head. It has 

been said for the first ten years he was 

•^ 219. 

excellent, for the second ten he was a praise and 
spendthrift, for the last ten a robber, dispraise. 
Still he was a great prince, not ranking with 
Alexander or Caesar, but certainly with Philip and 
Augustus. " You may believe about him," says 
Fleury, " what Eusebius (his friend) says in his 
blame, and what Zozimus (his enemy) says in his 
praise." And it is impossible not to say much in 
his praise ; he found a divided and distracted 
Empire and Church, he left both united and 
substantially peaceful. He issued great edicts ; 
the edict of toleration, the observance of Sunday, 
prayers for the army; he discouraged slavery, 
infanticide, gladiatorial games, and the licentious 
rites of heathenism. 
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We owe Christianity, externally at least, as the 

religion of the world, to Constantine, and to him 

also we owe the first union between 

220. 

AN IMPERIAL Church and State. He was an elo- 
PREACHER, q^^^^ preacher and an attentive 

listener. When Eusebius preached in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre he refused to sit down, 
saying that the excellent Gospel should only be 
listened to standing; nor would he hear of the 
sermon being too long. When the Emperor him- 
self was announced to preach, thousands flocked 
to the palace. He stood erect with his head tossed 
back, and poured forth a torrent of facile eloquence, 
and the people applauded all his points. Now he 
denounced the follies of Paganism, now he 
extolled the unity of Providence, or the scheme 
of redemption ; and often he would expose the 
avarice and rapacity of his own courtiers ; it was 
then observed that they all cheered lustily, but it 
was also noticed that they did not mend their ways. 

Constantine was indeed a most curious com- 
pound of vanity, energy, enthusiasm, superstition, 

foresight, and genius. He could 
UNPOPULARITY ncvcr shake off the old Roman vice 

AT ROME. ^£ gluttony, nor the Imperial vice of 
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murder; this, combined with his new-born con- 
tempt for heathenism, led to his final migration 
from Rome to the East. 

It was the year after the great Nicene Council, 
flushed with success, and but just emerged from 
a world fanatically Christian, the Emperor came 
to Rome in time to witness the great Pagan 
festival of the anniversary of the battle of Lake 
Regillus. He openly derided the popular super- 
stitions and sneered at their sacrifices. The 
old Pagan Rome was but little changed in its 
tastes : its love of the ancient forms, its general 
indifference to religion of any kind ; but the 
notion of a Christian Empire averse to the time- 
honoured customs was abhorrent. He had been 
little enough in Rome ; his predilection for the 
East was well known ; his imperial murders were 
also noised abroad — how that one after another 
possible conspirator or claimant to the throne had 
been removed by poison, or immured in some 
dungeon. The Emperor's statue was pelted. To 
such insults he remained impassive, but to the 
public reprobation of his violent arid base assas- 
sinations he was not so indifferent ; his Christian 
conscience may have been awakened, yet he first 
turned to the priests of the old faith for comfort 
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and absolution. They would give him none. His 
Christian confessors were more lenient ; he was 
told that Christ pardoned the greatest offenders 
upon their sincere confession and repentance, and 
that to His Church in His name was given 
the power of binding and loosing. In deepest 
gratitude the Emperor endowed his spiritual com- 
forters with temporal blessings. 

From Constantine the Church obtained her 
first grant of territory, and with the Lateran 

Palace the foundations of the Papal 
222. 
THE kingdom were securely laid. But 

LATERAN from that time Constantine's eyes 

were turned to the East. There he 

would found a new Rome in the midst of scenes 

more familiar and dear to him, and in the midst 

of associations consecrated to him by the great 

Church council, and the authors of his pardon 

and his peace. 

Historians have exhausted tropes and figures in 

their attempts to describe and extol the magnifi- 

223. cent situation of Constantinople. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. Thc rfsc of Constantinople meant 

the steady decline of Rome as an imperial power 
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and the rise of Rome as an ecclesiastical one. 
When the Emperor was gone the Senate was 
lifeless, Paganism effete, and the only moral force 
left alive was Christianity, and the Bishop of 
Rome was at the head of it. Still Constantinople, 
not Rome, was the first Christian city. In a very 
short time the stream of commerce was diverted 
from Alexandria, and the tide of wealth and fashion 
began to set steadily towards the Dardanelles. A 
city of shrines and palaces rose along the shores 
of the shining Bosphorus. 

The importance in modem Europe of that 
wonderful city as the key of the East is not yet 
exhausted, perhaps is only just now beginning to 
be felt ; but this forms no part of our subject. 

Towards the close of his life Constantine showed 
in a marked degree those extraordinary vacillations 
of opinion and policy which the inner 
instability of his character exposed last 
him to periodically throughout life, vacillations. 

Influenced by the heretical tendencies of his 
favourite Eusebius, and the prayer of his dying 
sister, whose husband and son he had murdered, 
he recalled Arius in 335. 

The whole tide of public opinion seemed on the 
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turn towards heresy, headed by the Emperor him- 
self. Arius was to make a triumphant entry into 
Constantinople, when on his way he died suddenly, 
and the whole movement collapsed as suddenly. 

In 337 Constantine himself lay on his death-bed. 
He had never been baptized. He had sins and 

plenty to wash away ; he now desired 

DEATH OF to be cleansed from all his iniquities. 
CONSTANTINE. ^j^j^ ^ ^^^^ instinct that now the 

great figure of Arius was removed Athanasius 
was more than ever necessary to the Church, he 
recalled Athanasius whilst preparing himself to 
receive baptism at the hands of his semi-Arian 
chaplain Eusebius. 

At noon on Whitsunday, 337, in the sixty-fourth 
of his age and thirty-first of his reign, the great 
Christian Emperor of the East and West lay on 
his death-bed robed in white. He was perfectly 
happy and triumphant : robed in white, he received 
his baptism ; robed in white, he appeared in his 
own eyes and in those of his court to be finally 
pardoned and purified; and robed in saintly 
white, the grateful Christian Church has ever 
since beheld in him her secular Founder and her 
Imperial Apostle. 



XIII. 

THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE 

. FUTURE. 

226. Reaction against Christianity. — 227. Christ and Christianity 
at war. — 228. Christ's religion placed. — 229. Two alternatives. 
— 230. A short way with the believer. — 231. Crimes and 
errors. — 232. Charity, Usury, Science, and Asceticism. — 
233. Early Christianity: a reactionary protest. — 234. Weak- 
ness of reaction as a type. — 235. A new reaction. — 236. 
Love of Beauty redivivus. — 237. Asceticism is Sensuality 
with a twist. — 238. Religious ^dissipations. — 239. Love of 
riches and power redivivus, — 240. The religious substitute 
for pleasure is pleasure. — 241. Slavery undermined. — 242. 
Woman raised. — 243. War modified. — 244. Human Life, 
Mercy, and a new type. — 245. The negation of supernaturalism. 
— 246. Secret of Romanism. — 247. The fool and the wise 
man. — 248. A discord to be resolved. — 249. The bitter cry. — 
250. The Church's art failure. — 251. The Church's science 
failure.— 252. The Christianity of the future. — 253. The 
Church's defective ideal. — 254. Reconciliation of the Church 
and the world. — 255. The Church's future work. — 256. The 
new Reformation. — 257. Re-application needed. — 258. Jesus, 
the Soul-Master, not School-Master. 

Sixteen hundred years have well nigh passed 
away since Constantine lay on his death-bed. 
The creed which he formulated, 226. 
alone of the three so-called creeds 

AGAINST 

of Christendom, has won universal Christianity. 
ecclesiastical acceptance. The Church which he 
established and endowed has conquered the world. 
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A strong reaction against Christianity has 
at last set in. For about sixteen hundred 
years the leading nations of the earth {pace 
the Mahommedans) seemed to see no true 
religion outside it. Many thinkers now affect to 
find no true religion inside the Christian Church. 
Christianity, in other words, is accused of having 
done incalculable mischief — her vaunted achieve- 
ments are explained away, or ascribed to foreign 
causes ; pressing questions, spiritual, sociological, 
and ethical, are urgently propounded, for which 
the churches apparently have no reply ; evils are 
pointed to, for which they have no remedy ; and 
it is asked how, with such a hopeless Past and 
such a helpless Present, Christianity can expect 
to have any Future at all ! 

The answer to these objections seems to me to 

lie in a nutshell. Separate between the Religion 

227. OF Christ and Christianity, and 
CHRIST AND ^j^^ clouds that have settled down 

CHRISTIANITY 

AT WAR. upon the Christian Church begin 
to lift. Christianity, or the form in which 
the Church has organised the religion of Jesus 
Christ, Christianity has attacked Truth, 
resisted Progress, thwarted Reform, libelled 
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the nature of man, caricatured the nature of 
God, and been at sundry times and in divers 
manners, amongst all sorts and conditions of 
men, guilty of ^very conceivable form of cruelty, 
bigotry, falsehood, and intolerance. Admitted ! 
But, as the schoolmen used to say, distinguo I 
I find that all these crimes and failures are due, 
not to the Sermon on the Mount, nor to the life of 
Jesus — they belong to no age or clime, or nation, or 
religion — they simply represent certain recurrent 
maladies of the human mind, which are so many 
parts of that Evil which is in the World, and 
which Jesus came to denounce and to destroy. 
The struggle is not yet over — that is all. The 
Conquering Cross must still advance. 

Mutiny, corruption, stupidity, all sorts of 
license and cruelty in the ranks may delay and 
prejudice, but they do not alter the 228. 
justice of a great cause or the character 

•* ° RELIGION 

of a great commander. placed. 

But the object of my five volumes, entitled 
** Christ and Christianity,*' is neither to defend 
the Past nor to foreshadow in any detail the 
Future of the Christian religion. I have tried in a 
series of pictures to place essential Christianity, 

R 
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in spite of its partial obscuration, in its right 
relation to all the other spiritual intuitions of the 
ages as the consummate flower and fruit of the 
world's religious life. I have pointed to Jesus 
as the unapproached and unsurpassed expression 
of the moral and spiritual nature of God under 
the limitations of Humanity. He stands out in 
history revealed as the essential Purifier and 
Saviour of the Race to the end of the world 
and therefore the author and finisher of our 
Faith. 

What, then, in conclusion, amidst the strife of 
tongues, the pelting hail of half truths contained 

in such books as Draper's ** Conflict 

TWO between Religion and Science," or 

ALTERNATIVES. ^^^^^ recently) Cotter Morrison's 

" Service of Man " — what are we to think of— 
I. The Vices of Christianity. 
II. The Virtues of Christianity. 
III. The Future of Christianity ? 
Are we to say her Vices are inherent in her con- 
stitution, her Virtues and achievements are unreal 
or illusive, her time is past, her Future is socially 
and spiritually nil ? Or are we to say the Christian 
Church has been grossly libelled — her enemies are 
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afraid of her — she is as strong as ever — as true as 
ever ? 



We are at this point overwhelmed with a babel 
crowd of officious guides — Positivists, Agnostics, 
Pessimists, and all dogmatists, especially the 
Agnostics. Whether there be wisdom in this 
multitude of counsellors, or what wisdom, the 
truth-seekers must decide ; 'tis at any rate no 
great presumption in one who has listened long 
enough to them all to point out the direction in 
which the truth seems to him to be, and then let 
the travellers go on their way, if they will, 
rejoicing. 

I. — The Vices of Christianity. 

These are sometimes arrived at by singling out 
all the horrors that have been wrought by 
Christian fools and fanatics since 230. 

T J- J J 1 • J.1- ^ T A SHORT WAY 

Tesus died, and remarkmg that Jesus 

J 7 o J WITH THE 

and His religion are responsible for believer. 
them — which is like saying that the President 
of the British Medical Association is responsible 
for the last attack of cholera. The baneful 
effect of Christianity on character is further 
proved by dwelling on the lives of all the 

R 2 
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immoral ecclesiastics to be found up and down 
nineteen centuries of very mixed history. The 
method is no doubt cheap, and may be termed a 
short and easy way with the believer ; but, on the 
score of argument, it leaves something to be 
desired. The massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
horrors of the Inquisition, and the persecution of 
Galileo, the murders of Savonarola and Huss, are 
not the only specimens of the Church's work, nor 
are such infamous creatures as the Cardinal de 
Retz, the Abb6 de Choissy, or Pope John XII. 
the only types of the Christian priesthood. 

At most your black list of horrors done in the 
name of Christ, and your clerical monsters and 

rakes, prove that human nature, even 
CRIMES AND uudcr the most beneficent auspices, 

does not lay down its Savagery and 
Lust, its Ignorance or Wrong-headedness all at 
once. Christianity, however, has, doubtless, 
made sad mistakes. Jesus gave principles, He 
seldom gave rules, and where He did, those 
rules (such as " He that will take thy coat let 
him have thy cloak also") were in their nature 
accide ^tal — well-adapted to a crisis, but transi- 
tory, j The Church, in stereotyping some of" 
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Christ's rules, and in fitting human rules of its 
own on to Christ's principles, has often erred, and 
still errs, but the religion of Jesus is not to blame 
for that. 

Her methods of Charity have been so wide of 
the mark that legislation has been forced to step 
in and counteract them. She felt 232. 
bound to relieve Distress — she created charity, 

. . USURY, 

and sustamed Pauperism. Yet the science, and 
Love and Helpfulness of Jesus for the asceticism. 
poor may stand. 

Her doctrine about the sinfulness of taking in- 
terest for money has not only been completely 
overthrown by argument, but has been proved to 
be ridiculous in practice. Yet the protest of Jesus 
against Avarice and Extortion holds good. 

Her periodical excommunication of secular 
knowledge or Science is a feeble error, but the Life 
Eternal is still something with which scientific 
knowledge has nothing to do — " This is Life 
Eternal to know Thee the only true God and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent." The Church's 
ideal (so different from Christ's) of an Ascetic Life, 
separate from the gratifications of sense and the 
business of the world, is seen to be narrow and 
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insufficient ; but it is still true that a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth, and that the Kingdom of 
God is within. 



The mistake of organised Christianity has been 

to erect into a type of life, and proclaim as the 

233. only Christian type of life, the re- 

EARLY actionary form which Christ's reli- 

CHRISTIANITY — 

A REACTIONARY g^^n propcrly assumed in the world 
PROTEST. Qf Nero and Caligula, which had 
well nigh forgotten the claims of Purity, Poverty, 
and Peace. 

The almost universal abuse of the sexual rela- 
tion was effectively met by the excessive exaltation 
of virginity and celibacy, at the expense, no doubt, 

of the family life. 

The heartless neglect of the poor and the sick 
was rebuked by a one-sided consecration of poverty 
itself, whilst the much extolled riot and glory of 
war was confronted by the paradoxical doctrine of 
absolute non-resistance. 



Such protests worked well for a time, but only 
so long as the Church was small. A small knot 
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of enthusiasts can believe what they like and do 

as they please. They may embody a neglected 

truth and lead a triumphant reaction, 

234. 
but the logic of events will swamp weakness 

them. Sooner or later the collision of reaction 

AS A TYPE 

with common sense must come. The 
Church's ideal was monastic and conventual — 
the Church's real Christian is still the Monk or 
the Nun. There lies at once her weakness and 
her strength. She holds up an ideal of Purity, 
Poverty, and Peace, which is all powerful as a form 
of protest, but impossible as a rule of general 
practice. The Church has been forced to recognise 
this in her own way. When the masses flocked 
in they had to be let off easy — pardoned, 
indulged, dispensed, and allowed their wives and 
children, their professions, and, within ill-defined 
limits, their pleasures — and still, though not 
amongst the saints, they might be numbered in the 
ranks of the faithful. The monks and nuns and 
the church ofiicials were to form the inner circle 
of the saints. The rest were to admire and look up 
to an ideal which they could not hope to emulate, 
and which, moreover, if everyone adopted seriously, 
society itself would cease to exist. So here lay 
and here lies the weakness of our ecclesiastical 
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Christianity. While seeking very fitly to exalt 
a neglected (the spiritual) side of life, it has, unlike 
Jesus, failed to grasp human life as a whole. It 
does not come eating and drinking with men and 
sitting at their marriage feasts — it comes forbidding 
them to eat and drink, and extolling the men and 
women who refuse to marry. The dear Fathers of 
the Church were always a little ashamed of Mar- 
riage. The monks — gluttons and drunkards as they 
often were (St. Bernard was scandalised at the 
dishes served at some of the French monasteries) 
— thought that pleasure in eating and drinking was 
criminal ; the Ascetics considered all agreeable 
emotions excited by the natural pursuits and re- 
creations of society wrong. 

If there is one thing certain it is that young 

men were intended to be strong, active, and 

healthy — the saintly ideal is a pale 

A NEW face and an enfeebled frame ; it is 

REACTION, equally certain that young women 

were intended to be attractive, and to obey 
the almost universal and certainly respectable 
instinct of attending to their personal appearance 
— the saintly ideal is a total neglect of beauty, 
which is thought to be a snare, and a peculiar 
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style of dressing, which it is needless here to 
describe. 

If our young men are athletic and healthy, and 
our young women beautiful and attractive, it is 
not in consequence of the Church's ideal, but in 
spite of it. But God having made us all in one 
way and not in another, it has been found practi- 
cally impossible to crush out man's Love for the 
Beautiful — his Natural Instincts, his Hunger for 
Joy, his appreciation of Wealth, or his Love of 

Power. 

Every type of female loveliness has accordingly 
been exhausted in painting and sculpting the 
Virgin and the Child in gorgeous ap- 
parel for the contemplation of the 

^ ^ LOVE OF 

ascetic monk, whilst the St. Sebastians, beauty 

, , . ^ J , J REDIVIVUS, 

innumerable samts and angels, and 

the Saviour Himself have supplied types of 

manly, tender, and pathetic beauty, from which 

(except in the Sanctuary) the eyes of the devout 

were taught to turn away affrighted and 

ashamed. 

It is a common fallacy to suppose that the Saint 
has renounced the pleasures of sense altogether. 
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Not at all, he has only diverted them. Whatever 

you train the body to do systematically, the body 

will end by taking a certain delight in. 

ASCETICISM '^^^ ^^^^ bath, which is torture to one 
IS person, has become an indispensable 

SENSUALITY 

luxury to another; and ascetics have 

WITH A "^ ' 

TWIST. made no disguise of the fact that they 
took the keenest delight in their regular 
self flagellations. They would really have suffered 
from the absence of the stimulant. A man ac- 
customed to rise several times a night for prayer 
becomes as incapable of a long night's rest as do 
some of our hospital nurses. The stomach, in- 
ured to a spare or coarse diet, is actually tusned 
by a more generous supply in quantity or quality. 
Garibaldi to the end pf his life preferred the 
common rough wine of Italy to the choicest 
champagne. You can coarsen and deprave the 
stomach until it will relish garbage (as did many 
of the saints) and reject what, to most people, is 
wholesome food — this has certainly been among 
the vices, I mght say unconscious hypocrisies, of 
Christianity. 

Church pulpits have always rung with denun- 
ciations of pleasure, but, at the same time, it must 
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not be forgotten that the Church offered her 
devotees emotional excitements equally strong, 
and not always quite so whole- ^ g 
some as the moderate and regular religious 

• J 1 i« t. J DISSIPATIONS. 

mdulgence which average men and 
women allow themselves without a qualm. The 
gift of tears cultivated by St. Francois des Sales 
was certainly a highly voluptuous emotion; 
the weeping virgins of Pepuza were thrown into 
emotional transports which sailed very near to 
bodily gratification ; nor can anyone read the life of 
Madame Guyonor St. Theresa without being aware 
that the ecstatic emotions which they courted and 
experienced were substantially the same which 
have belonged to the nervous system pleasurably 
excited in all ages and climes. 

The appreciation of wealth came back upon a 
Church whose highest ideal was voluntary poverty, 
in the shape of monastic endowments 
and vast possessions consecrated to ^^^* 

^ LOVE OF 

the use of Christ's church on earth. riches and 
Ambition and the love of power power 

^ REDIVIVUS. 

were fully enjoyed by those whose ideal 

lay in the renunciation of all earthly glory, under 

cover of the irresistible sway and progress of the 
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Conquering Cross. True, the kingdom of Christ 
was not of this world, but then were not the 
kingdoms of this world destined to become the 
kingdoms of our God and of His Christ ? So the 
material transformation scene begun by Constan- 
tine was finished by the Pope. 

The amusements and recreations of the world 

have always been condemned by the clergy, but 

the love of amusement, the need of 
240. 

THE recreation, has been most liberally 
RELIGIOUS ^^^ ^ ^^^ Catholic Church in its 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR pageantries and manifold exciting, 
PLEASURE IS pictorial, scenic, musical, and ora- 

PLEASURE. 

torical devices for feeding the imagina- 
tion and exciting the feelings of the people. 

Those who have read the life of the Cur6 d'Ars 
will remember the trouble that good man had to 
wean the people from balls, and shut up the public- 
houses and dancing-rooms in his parish. He did 
it, and did it thoroughly ; but then he replaced 
what he took away by the most ingenious religious 
guilds, decorations, pretty festivals, hymn singing, 
pilgrimages, processions, and the most exciting 

forms of emotional oratory. He brought also to 
bear upon everyone individually the prodigious 
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force of a character magnetic and irresistible in its 
charm. The obscure village of Ars became, in 
fact, for a quarter of a century, the religious centre 
of France, and the excitement caused by the in- 
flocking of pilgrims from all parts of the Catholic 
world gave the place the aspect of a perpetual 
fair. There was no pause in the daily and ever 
varied interest of such a scene, and in this way the 
Cure d'Ars weaned his people from the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The Church's ideal, narrow 
and insufficient though it was, was there seen at 
its best ; its moral secret lay not really in killing 
men and women's love of pleasure and excitement, 
but in diverting these currents of human feeling 
into harmless, pure, and holy channels. 
This brings me to 

II. — The Virtues of Christianity. 

First among her virtues stands her Altruism or 
her unselfish Love and Care for others. No one 
denies her solicitude for the Poor, 241. 
the Sick, and the Friendless. It has slavery 

, , , , , UNDERMINED. 

always been her most honourable 
characteristic. Her secular victories have been 
mainly indirect, and therefore open to question. 
It is, for instance, quite true that in theory 
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Christianity is profoundly indifferent to Slavery. 
Yet has her influence been most potent in putting 
it down. No slavery can last in a community 
where all are theoretically brothers and sisters. 

True it is to the Roman law, and not to the 

Church's legislation, that woman owes her secular 

and social rights — ^yet is the improved 

WOMAN condition and exalted place of woman 

RAISED, ^j^g special work of Christianity— for 

the reverence paid to the Virgin Mary has shed a 
mystic grace over every virgin, whilst the mother- 
hood of Mary has consecrated all maternity. 

Christianity cannot claim to have put down 

war, but it has greatly mitigated its rigour, and 

the spirit of " Peace on earth and 
243- , *. , 

WAR goodwill towards men," mcessantly 
MODIFIED. pj.eached from the pulpit, though too 
seldom practised, is what alone enables us to 
look forward to the gradual substitution of the 
Industrial for the Military type of life, and the 
settlement of our disputes by International Arbi- 
tration instead of by the Sword. 

The value of human life, the prevalence of 
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mercy on the Judgment Seat, the dream of a 
wider fellowship for human beings than family or 
even national life supplies, based on 244. 
the ground of a common humanity re- human 

LIFE, MERCY, 

deemed in Christ ; and last, but not ^j^^ ^ ^ew 
least, that re-arrangement of the virtues type. 
which tones down the aggressive elements of our 
nature, whilst giving due prominence to the 
passive ones, enunciating with incomparable force 
and irresistible conviction that grand key-note of 
the Christian ideal — 

" 'Tis only noble to be good." 

these are virtues which no one would think 
of denying to the religion of Jesus, even as 
taught by the churches, had not that religion so 
permeated all civilised life that it becomes some- 
times difficult to separate even in thought the 
word European Civilisation from the word 
Christianity. 

Nineteen centuries of eloquence have been 
bestowed on the virtues of Christianity. Her 
Bishops' Sees are conterminous with the civilised 
provinces of the world — but she converted them, 
and in many cases civilised them too. The 
monks and missionaries were her backwoodsmen, 
the priests were the world's teachers, the abbots 
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and clerics the world's almoners, the nuns the 
world's sisters of mercy. The great monastic 
orders supplied the nations with religion and 
literature in one, and handed down the life and 
work of Jesus Christ in pictures, liturgies, and 
those innumerable gothic carvings and stained 
windows which stand out as the great symbols of 
Mediaeval Religion, and are still able to awaken 
the mingled devotion and admiration of the nine- 
teenth century. Upon this side of the question — 
so amply dealt with by all Christian historians, 
and treated sympathetically even by most free- 
thinkers with any pretensions to philosophy — it is 
needless here to dwell. 

With this rapid glance, therefore, at some of 
the parasitical Vices, hypocrisies, and self-decep- 
tions which have crept into our Christianity, and 
at those Virtues which still shine out as the 
direct result of Christ's life and teaching, which 
no ecclesiastical devices have been able to ob- 
scure, I will glance for a moment at the 
possible or probable 

III. — Future of the Christian Religion. 

'*The negation of the Supernatural," writes 
M. Renan, with the utmost confidence, "has 
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become an absolute dogma for every cultivated 
mind/* and similar passages might be freely 
culled from Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Lecky, the negation of 
and a number of other "culti- s^^^Rhaturalism. 

vated minds " ; but in spite of my reverence 
for such minds, which is very sincere, I venture 
to affirm, with equal confidence, that there will 
be no living Christianity without a belief in 
the Supernatural. The incapacity of modern 
Unitarian Christianity to propagate itself, is not 
so much because it denies the Miraculous Con- 
ception, as because it has an ever-increasing 
tendency to make a clean sweep of the Super- 
natural itself. But the Supernatural is the life of 
every religion — the belief that in some way or 
other, apart from any known laws, minds are 
influenced, events controlled, and a real com- 
munication, but very partially understood on one 
side, established by Prayer, Discipline, Meditation, 
and Action, between this world and the unseen ; 
this sort of belief, this Mysticism, if you will, 
lies at the root of all devoutness, and without it 
religion, in the real sense of the word — a some- 
thing which unites our spirits to God and enables 
us to feed on Him — is a sham. 

s 
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That is why Positivism will not do. There's 

no heat in it. People art surprised at the con- 

g tinued vitality of the Roman Catholic 

SECRET OF Church, but her secret lies in her firm 

ROMANISM. J r 'J • o x i* 

and fervid grip upon Supernaturalism. 

Protestantism has occasionally wavered — the old 

Church never. Rome has never lost her faith in 

the supernatural, and she has never ceased to fit 

it with a sort of spiritual mechanism in her 
multitudinous rites, ceremonies, and disciplines. 

A religion may be corrupt, ignorant, even 
grotesque, but as long as it asserts fearlessly a 
belief in that great Bugbear of science. Super- 
naturalism, it must win. A ridiculous religion, with 
Supernaturalism, will always be more influential 
than a religion, however sensible, without it, simply 
because it will contain the one thing without which 
there can be no religion at all. Philosophy — yes. 
Systems of ethics — yes. Rules of conduct — ^yes. 
Speculations — ^yes, and plenty; but Religion — no! 

Whether the fool or the wise man says in his 

heart there is no God, will not in the least 

247. affect the state of the case, nor, 

indeed, has the cultivation of the 

AND THE ' 

WISE MAN. mind anything to do with it. It is the 
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Constitution of Human Nature itself you will have 
to alter before you can destroy a belief in the 
Supernatural. A voice within, other than that 
of the poet, whispers that we ** move about in 
worlds not realised." Shocking and childish as 
it may seem to some ** cultivated minds," and 
sadly below their standard, as I am resigned 
to continue, my sturdy conviction is that the 
religion of the future belongs unescapably to 
Christianity and the Supernaturalists. 

But if in the Christianity of the future Super- 
naturalism will be retained, the present growing 
discord between the Tremendous 248. 

T^ o 1 .1 A DISCORD 

Empire of the Senses and the 

TO BE 

Solitary Supremacy of the Soul resolved. 
will have to be somehow resolved. Hitherto 
churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, have 
dealt with the Senses separately by crushing 
them, and with the Soul separately by isolating 
it ; but Asceticism and Mysticism combined have 
failed altogether to grapple with the whole 
truth of life, to place the Senses, to make room for 
the various noble activities and desirable pursuits 
which, in many ways not essentially religious, 
make life worth living. We shall have to 

s 2 
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recognise frankly that the Church's ideal was 
cast long ago in a mould of moral reaction, and 
that it is now about time to react against that, 
or perpetuate the lamentable schism between 
Religion and Commonsense. 

The exceeding bitter cry "that other things 

beside moral goodness are good," has rung in 

the Church's ears and rung in vain. 
249. ° 

THE BITTER In thc first three centuries she was 
^^^* unable to appropriate the art of Greece. 
From the fourth to the sixteenth century Roman 
Christianity was, I suppose, responsible for the 
civilisation of the world. She has, let us frankly 
admit it, jewelled the ages with benefactions. 
She broke the barbarians, she cowed tyrants, 
taught the secret of prayer, and fed the poor ; but 
she has also numbed and narrowed the intellect, 
dragged the name of Christ through the mire of 
ignorance and bigotry and cruelty, grovelled in 
the most degrading superstition, opposed sanitary 
reform, taken an inadequate view of family life, 
and been for ages completely insensible to political 
freedom. 

In the twelfth century she looked askance on 
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the progress of Arabian learning and snubbed the 

dawn of science. 

The revival of Greek and Roman civilisation at 

the Renaissance, and with it the re-assertion of 

that same neglected truth *^that other 250. 

things beside religion were goody^ fell '^"® 

church's 
once more on deaf ears. Consequently ^^^ 

the art of the Renaissance, in spite failure. 

of its saints and virgins, was essentially pagan 

and naturalistic, and later on the puritan theology 

of the Reformation emphasised by its gloom the 

Church's new failure to grasp the secular side 

of life, the Tremendous Empire of the Senses, 

which was straightway handed over to the World, 

the Flesh, and the Devil. 

From time to time Science has notoriously 

thundered at the Church's doors and been refused 

admittance, so she has at last, in 251. 

this nineteenth century, built herself '^"^ 

church's 
a palace apart, where she holds her science 

court and promulgates her decrees failure. 
independently of the Church and the clergy. The 
pity of it all is that each secular activity, each 
branch of useful, new, or revived learning, has 
begged in turn to be fitted into the Christian 
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system, and yearned pathetically to belong to 
the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. Sanita- 
tion, Surgery, Medicine, Astronomy, Art, Politics, 
Sociology, all offered their contributions to the 
Good Life, all sought the Church's patronage, or 
at least approval, and all, unless seen to be directly 
subservient to religious uses, have been forced, 
more or less, into opposition by a rigid system 
which proposed to prepare people for another life 
by making them more or less unfit for this. 

The Christianity of the Future will still declare 

the legitimacy, though not the exclusive legitimacy, 

252. of the religious genius — will recognise 

"^"^ that some are born to be Reservoirs 

CHRISTIANITY . . . , r 1 t ^ 

OF THE ^* spiritual power for the world, as 
FUTURE, others are born to be Reservoirs of 
political, poetic, industrial, artistic, or scientific 
power for the world. 

The Church will some day understand that all 
cannot be Saints any more than all can be Musicians ; 
and that whilst religion and morality, like air and 
sunshine, are fit for us all, because we are human — 
yet, because we are human and variously endowed, 
we have a right to develop according to our natural 
gifts, and we shall certainly best fill our niche in 
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this world and fit ourselves for a better by giving 
our chief thoughts and energies to what we are 
best fitted to accomplish. The notion that Felix 
Mendelssohn would have been better occupied in 
preaching the gospel than in composing music, or 
that Charles Dickens would have been better 
employed as a missionary than in writing books, 
is plainly erroneous. The Christian Church 
(although it certainly began with such-like teach- 
ing, in a season of protest and reaction) has 
long since practically abandoned it in detail ; but 
the Christian Church has never changed its theory — 
it has never re-stated its relations with the world, 
although the world has entirely changed its relations 
with the Church. 

The counsel of perfection which we listen to 

Sunday after Sunday, from the Protestant and 

Catholic pulpit alike, is still " shun 253. 

the natural appetites — work out your '^^^ 

church's 
salvation by prayer and meditation — defective 

labour only for the necessaries — ideal. 
abjure all luxuries — and work for the poor and the 
sick." Good ! Only such platitudes shrivel like 
flies in an oven when confronted with the burning 
questions of the day — the Tremendous Empire 
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OF THE Senses, the Solitary Supremacy of 
THE Soul, and how to reconcile them. 

The Christianity of the future must set itself 
to solve this problem. You may say it has been 

practically solved by a thousand 

RECONCILIATION ^^^^^ ^^ves. So it has ; but not by 
OF THE CHURCH Qur Christianity. When the 

AND THE WORLD. ^, U* x U* I. J 

Church s teachmgs have made a 
man feel he is as pleasing to God when working 
out a mathematical problem or painting a picture, 
if that be his vocation^ as another is in ministering 
to the sick or carrying on the Church services, 
if that be his vocation^ then the Church will have 
reconciled the secular and religious life — she has 
never yet done it. 

The vague pulpit talk about all knowledge, 

occupations, pursuits, and recreations being law- 

255. ful, if consecrated to the glory of God 

'^^^ and the good of man, is quite inade- 
church's 
FUTURE quate — it does not go nearly far enough, 

WORK. it does not cover the ground. The 
Christianity of the Future, whilst proclaiming 
with the voice of an archangel the Solitary 
Supremacy of the Soul, the majesty of the 
higher intuitions, man's spiritual affinity with 
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God, and the paramount duty of aiming at a 
moral harmony here as the prelude to a blessed 
immortality, must recognise as on a parallel, but 
not antagonistic plane, the Empire of the 
Senses, the claims of the outward and visible 
world, and the divinity of secular knowledge. 
Christianity must learn what the religion of Jesus 
is, after all, best fitted to teach — that what God has 
permitted to be true in the world of Nature cannot 
really be opposed to any religious truth. She 
must fit in science, she must at least bow to 
Sanitation, she must re-state her theological 
conceptions until they are brought into some sort 
of harmony with that state of progress which 
God has permitted the human mind to reach. 
She must reconsider her methods in dealing with 
the Poor as well as with the Profligate, and ask 
herself whether her failure to benefit the one and 
convert the other may not be due to a radically 
unsound theory of Charity and an inadequate 
perception of the real causes of Profligacy. The 
truth is that Christianity, in her appetite for 
spiritual miracles and sudden conversions, has 
constantly overlooked the importance of reason- 
able sublunary conditions. She must regard *Hhe 
great glad aboriginal instincts " (Emerson) as 
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forces to be controlled, directed, and pi^ovided for, 
rather than as evil spirits to be exorcised. 

She must look with no half-hearted sympathy 
upon the arts and industries — she must canonise the 
good Business Man — the great State Minister — the 
Poet — the Princes of Science (so only they be faithful 
to moral and spiritual obligations which are uni- 
versal) — aswellasthe Philanthropist and the Saint. 

To accomplish such a change in current thought 

and feeling as this, we indeed require a frank 

g and philosophic re-statement of the 

THE NEW relations which ought to exist between 
REFORMATION, ^j^^ Qhurch and the world— we need, 

in fact, a New Reformation. But that Refor- 
mation has long since begun outside orthodox 
Christianity. The Protestant religion under Vic- 
toria is quite as much behind our age as the Roman 
Catholic religion was behind the times in the 
days of good Queen Bess, and until our religious 
teachers discover this, philosophy, art, science, 
sociology, and even religion itself will continue to 
increase outside all our Christian frameworks. 
If Christianity was what she professes to be, the 
Religion of Jesus, there would be no " dear good 
people " (as there are now so many Christians^ in 
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all but the name) to go about sasdng, " I don't 
pretend to be religious — I don't care about church 
or chapel going — I'm afraid I don't believe in 
Christianity " ; for all " dearness and goodness " 
belongs to Jesus, and He and His Religion belong 
to all who are " dear and good." 

Instead therefore of Christianity as it is, we 

want that Religion of Jesus from which "dear and 

good people " will never turn away; 

257' 

a religion not divorced from the su- re-application 
pernatural, not out of conceit with ^^^^^^• 
the family life, nor disconnected with an outward 
and visible church, nor unformulated ; but rrformu- 
lated, freed from its accidental and transitory 
trappings, and applied to the nineteenth century as 
effectively as Jesus Himself applied it to Palestine in 
the first century, or Paul to Asia Minor and Rome. 

We do not indeed ask Jesus to teach us 
political economy, or science, or art — He is the Soul- 
master and not the School -master ; 
but we declare that those ministers ,„«„f ' „ 

JESUS, THE 

and stewards of the mysteries who soul-master, 
teach in His name are bound to 

SCHOOL-MASTER. 

place us in right relations with 



w . . m I ■■i'»» 
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the constitution of human nature and all the 
permanent facts of life, and neither to ignore 
them, violate them, nor denounce them. 

If the Religion of Jesus, unlike the Christianity 
of the churches, is, as so many of us feel and 
believe it to be, the Religion of Humanity and the 
Hope of the Future, it will be able to deal with 
the world " and all its lights and shadows, all. 
the weal and all the woe " ; it will have the 
courage at due seasons to come out of the cloister 
and throw off the cowl ; it will know how to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice as well as to 
weep with those that weep ; it will not only burn 
up wickedness and warm our congealed life of 
selfishness with Philanthropy, but it will glow 
with the painter's colours, thrill with the 
musician's harmonies, brighten with the 
wreathed smiles of women and children ; be full of 
the laughing ripple of the summer seas, the dream- 
ing of the woodlands, the waving of the golden 
corn ; and yet, beyond all these, full also of the 
things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. 
When our churches grasp this ideal. Universal in 
its reach and Divine in its authority (i Cor. iii. 
21-2-3), then Christianity will cease to defy Christ, 
and Christ will no longer condemn Christianity. 



